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Breaking Away 
Cycling Cross Country 


By Isaiah Kramer 
Photographs by Edward Lim 


ON THE FRONT COVER: 
State Senator Leland Yee 
hopes to return to City Hall 
in San Francisco, where he 
previously served as acounty 
supervisor. This time he'd like 
to occupy the mayor's office. 


Photograph by Edward Lim 


Desmond Bishop 
From Ram to Super Bowl King 


By Renzo Lujan 
Photographs by Frank Ladra 


State Senator 
Leland Yee 

City College Alumnus 
Runs for Mayor 


By Thomas Figg-Hoblyn 
Photographs by Edward Lim 
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Do Ask, Do Tell A Giant Sports Writer 
Student Veterans Come Out From The Guardsman 
By Elliot Owen to the Hall of Fame 


Photographs by Jessica North By Jaime Hayes 


a note from the editors 


reat things happen to those who persevere. In this issue 

we present articles showcasing excellence achieved through 

hard work. These are stories of personal triumphs, heroes, 
legends and young adventurers. 


City College of San Francisco, a powerhouse school, produces power- 
house people: Super Bowl champion Desmond Bishop, California 
State Senator Leland Yee, and Hall of Fame sports writer Nick Peters 
are profiled. 


У 


— Ы Hear from а heroic woman who saved a kidnapped girl from her 
Making History abductor. And from those who stood up against the status quo — 
Celebrating 75 Years letting their true colors fly. 

of City College 


We make space for the ambitious, too. Isaiah Kramer brings us along 
By Jerome Steegmans on his attempt to cycle across America, while Chris Beale takes us 
o Cambodia through his camera lens. 


Finally, one writer presents a tribute to the man who made it his life's 
mission to document City College's long and storied history. 


Etc. Magazine also demands excellence and hard work from its staff. 


During the final stages of production, good news arrived. We learned 
hat Etc. Magazine had earned 10 awards from the annual Journalism 
Association of Community Colleges (JACC) State Conference, including 
he coveted General Excellence Award — that makes seven in a row. 


Turn the page and you too may be inspired to achieve greatness. 
; We need more heroes. 
* кы? Г Thomas Figg-Hoblyn 


Amber Alert Solved Managing Editor 
How an Off-Duty Nurse 
Became a Hero 


By M.S. Mastel 
Illustrations by Mary Ma 


an update on Tippy 


Tippy, the boldest of 
City College's feral cats, д 
was featured on the back MAZE 
cover of the Fall 2010 
issue of Etc. Magazine. 
Tippy was named for the 
black tip of its white tail. 
Shortly after this photo- 
graph was taken, Tippy 
was struck and killed 

by a car while crossing 
Judson Ave. to greet one 
of the colony caretakers. 


Today's Cambodia 
Capturing Hope 

in the Khmer Kingdom 
Photo Essay by Chris Beale 
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now online 


etc 


° 
MAGAZINE 


Blind Faith 


http://etc-magazine.com 


The Fall 2010 issue of Etc. Magazine is now 
available online with these feature articles: 
:Citys Cat Conundrum  - Blind Faith 
: Mr. USA Presses On 
: The War at Home 


: Battling Back - Street Student 


our mission 


This publication is written, edited, photo- 
graphed and designed by students at 
City College of San Francisco. 

Our goal is to inform and entertain 
our readers — the students, faculty, staff, 
administration and alumni of the college 
and the surrounding community. 

We try to achieve the highest standards 
of journalistic excellence, believing that our 
product reflects not only upon the individual 
students who contribute to it, but also the 
entire staff of the magazine, the Journalism 
Department and the college. 


ON THE BACK COVER: 
Designed by Percy Manriquez & Matt White 
Emerge Studios/Design Studio Practicum 


Manríquez and White's design 
concept was to create an intrigu- 
“МЫ ing advertisement, connecting 


studio withthe audience by representing 
their ambitions and creative dreams. They 
combined multidisciplinary techniques and 
utilized a collaborative approach to mirror 
the collaborative work of Etc. Magazine. 
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: From Waste to Wine 


: Heroin Sex College 


Editor-in-Chief 
Managing Editor 


Assistant Managing Editor 
Copy Editor 


Photo Editor 


Design Director 
Production Editor 


Assistant Designer 
Advertising Director 


Contributing Writers 


Contributing Photographers 


Contributing Illustrators 


Business Model Analyst 
Web Developer 
Graphic Design Consultant 


Adviser 


CLC. 


magazine 


Susan Boeckmann | susan.boeckmann@yahoo.com 


Thomas Figg-Hoblyn | scooptfh@gmail.com 
Bethy Hardeman | elizabethlhardeman@gmail.com 
Frank Ladra | skettios99@yahoo.com 


Dorothy Mak | dmak@mail.ccsf.edu 


Edward Lim | edwardlim@pacbell.net 


Amber Agerstrand - Chris Beale - Susan Boeckmann 
Valerie Demicheva · Rick Diegtel - Thomas Figg-Hoblyn 
Jaime Hayes · Isaiah Kramer - Renzo Lujon · M.S. Mastel 
Elliot Owen · Carolina Orozco Rincon · Brian Rinker 
Jerome Steegmans · Ryan Thurbon 


Chris Beale - Renata Corbett - Tian Hong · Frank Ladra 
Edward Lim · Jessica North · Anica Solis - Ryan Thurbon 


Edward Lim | edwardlim@pacbell.net 
Mary Ma | marymaeno@gmail.com 


Dave Cavanaugh | dcavanaughO001@gmail.com 
Shirley Edwards | shirley@upbeet.net 
Patricia Chytrowski | pchytrow@ccsf.edu 


Tom Graham | tg_journalist@comcast.net 


A t the 2011 Journalism Association 
of Community Colleges conference, 
Etc. Magazine won 10 awards, including 
the coveted General Excellence Award. 


SPRING 2010 | 1* place: Non-profile 
Magazine Feature for Hans Meyer’s story 
about O.J. Simpson - 2™ Place: Magazine 
Opinion Story for Candace Hansen's 
first-person story “Missing Julian” - 2 
Place: Photo Essay for Yoni Kleins Cuba 
photo essay - 4" Place: Photo Essay for 
Dennis Chans Philippines photo essay. 


nd 


2011 


JACC 
awards 


Students from 
the Spring 2011 
Journalism 29, 
Magazine Editing 
and Production 
class hold the 
awards won by last 
year's students. 


ETC. PHOTOGRAPH 


FALL 2010 | 1* place: Magazine Profile 
Feature for Michael Condiff’s profile 

of Mr. USA - 3" Place: Magazine Profile 
Feature for Thomas Figg-Hoblyns profile 
of Harry Cordellos - 4^ Place: Magazine 
Layout and Design for Kristen Conley's 
layout of Fall 2010 issue - Honorable 
Mention: Magazine Cover for Kristen 
Conley and Sabrina Wongs "Blind Faith" 
cover - Honorable Mention: Illustration 
for Brian Rinkers illustration from his 
first-person story about heroin addiction. 


letters to the editors 


HITTING THE JACKPOT 


I think the feature story you did about me in Fall 2010 in Etc. 

hit the jackpot. Between the copies I gave away to key people and 
the ones I loaned out, I only have one left. The responses I have 
gotten are really positive and most complimentary. People are really 
buzzing over not only my story but also over the general layout 

of the magazine. No wonder Etc. Magazine continues to win 
journalism awards. 


Harry Cordellos 
Novato, CA 


CONGRATULATIONS AND THANKS 


I just got through reading the Etc. Fall 2010 issue and wanted 
to congratulate your staff on a great issue. Very honest, open, 
thought-provoking and stimulating articles. 
I am going to contact a couple of the writers and thank them 
for their work. 
Jim Connors, Captain, SFFD (Ret.) 


Department Chair 
CCSF Administration of Justice & Fire Science 


STREET STUDENT 


Гуе been using the article 

“Street Student” by Casey Davin 
from last fall's Etc. Magazine to 
illustrate my understanding about 
what student success means and how 
inaccurate it is to measure success only 
through narrow measures like retention, etc. 


I sent a copy ofthe article to accompany an e-mail I wrote to 
Jane Patton, the President of the Academic Senate of the California 
Community Colleges. I mentioned the article in a report to a com- 
mittee meeting of the CCSF Board of Trustees, and I mention it 
also in a paper that I expect to distribute around the college. 


Ithought you would like to know how helpful I found that article. 
If you are in touch with Casey Davin again, please pass along my 
thanks and best wishes. 


Karen Saginor 
CCSF Academic Senate President 


remembering Oliver "Ollie" Genoa Matson 


Q n February 19, 2011, the fastest player 
on the field passed away, at age 80, 

of respiratory failure. Ollie Matson died in his 
Los Angeles home surrounded by his family. 

Profiled in the Spring 2010 issue of 
Etc. Magazine, “Ollie Matson: City Colleges 
Forgotten Hero,’ he was a model of integrity, 
honesty and determination. 

Born on May 1, 1930 in Trinity, Texas, 
Matsonand his family moved to San Francisco 
in 1945. He led the City College Rams foot- 
ball team to a national championship in 1948, 
and broke the National Junior College 
Leagues single-season touchdown record. 


While at the University of San Francisco 
he was an Olympic medalist in track and 
field and a member of the USF Dons football 
team during their storied 1951 season. 


Drafted into the NFL, Matson was named 
Rookie of the Year in 1952. After winning 
All-NFL MVP four times, he retired from 
the NFL in 1966. He was inducted into the 
Pro Football Hall of Fame in 1972 and into 
the College Football Hall of Fame in 1976. 


By Carolina Orozco Rincon 


On and off the field, he was praised for 
his contributions to promoting civil rights 
and racial equality. 


In his later years, Matson was diagnosed 
with Alzheimer’s disease, which robbed 
him of his ability to speak. 


His life was celebrated on March 12, 
at the First Baptist Church of Los Angeles. 
Family members, friends, and teammates 
packed the building. His list of achievements, 
on and off the field, and his contributions 
to pro-football were remembered. 
Matson’s grandchildren recited the 
poem, “If Tomorrow Starts Without Me 
in his honor. 


» 


But when tomorrow starts without me, 
please try to understand, 

That an angel came and called my name, 
and took me by the hand. 

He said my place was ready, 


in heaven far above. 


And that I'd have to leave behind 
all those | dearly love. 


PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF USF ATHLETICS 


Floral arrangements, brimming with 
carnations, lilies and roses, surrounded 
a picture of Matson. 

“As we inch closer to the final chapter 
in my father’s life I am pleased with all 
the love and blessings we have been sent,” 
said Matson’s son. “My father was a true 
citizen of the world. He touched a lot 
of folks. I have been blessed to be his son.” 


Matson is survived by a twin sister, 
Ocie Thompson, three daughters, Lesa 
Matson, Ruth Matson, and Barbara King; 
one son, Ollie Matson IIL eight grand- 
children and two great-grandsons. 


He was preceded in death by his 
beloved wife, Mary. 
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One in seven San Francisco 
residents has taken classes Y^ 
at City College, which has 
alumni in every state. 


HISTORY 


MAKING HISTORY... 


Celebrating 75 Years of City College 


slim, paper-bound book celebrat- 

ing City College’s 75th anniversary 

hit newsstands and bookstores 
last September. 


The 128-page volume belies both the 
complexity of the collaboration that created 
it, and the scope of the material contained 
within its soft, matte covers. 


“City College of San Francisco” is a 
pictorial account of the school’s evolution. 
It began in 1935 as a junior college without 
a campus of its own, and had less than 
1,500 students. 


Now one of the largest community 
colleges in the nation, CCSF serves more 
than 100,000 students on 11 campuses. 


One in seven city residents has attended 
class at the college, which has alumni in 
every state, according to Mono Simeone, 
Geographical Information System (GIS) 
coordinator for the college. 


The book was inspired by Austin White, 
an alumnus, history professor and former 
chair of the Social Sciences department at 
СС$Е, who taught here for 40 years. 


Before he died at the age of 77 in 2008 
he had been working for several years on 
a comprehensive history of the college. 


His widow, Darlene Alioto, current chair 
of the Social Sciences department, encour- 
aged two of her friends and colleagues to 
continue her husband’s research. 


City Colleges Julia Bergman, a retired 
librarian, and Valerie Mathes, a history 
professor emerita, took on the challenge. 


“Darlene hoped Val and I could finish 
his book,’ Bergman said. But working with 
Whites research proved more complicated 
than they anticipated. 


Left: In 1948, sophomore Nancy Wallace 
admired a stylized ram carved from red- 
wood by Dudley Carter. The statue now 
resides inside the lobby of Conlan Hall. 


PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF S.F. PUBLIC LIBRARY 


PHOTOGRAPH BY SANDRA REID 


The late Austin White, a history professor at City College from 1968 to 2008, spent hours 
doing research in the archives located inside the Louise and Claude Rosenberg Jr. Library. 


There were multiple versions of his 
completed chapters and no way to track 
his revision process. 


“We couldn't complete it the way Darlene 
wanted,’ Mathes said. “Austin’s book was 
in his head. I couldnt finish that.” 


So Bergman and Mathes did something 
different. They compiled a vivid portrait, 
intended to celebrate the college and pay 
tribute to Whites memory by combining 
elements of his research with a large selec- 
tion of historical photographs. 


Their brief photo history was released by 
Arcadia, a publisher of local-interest books 


with strict guidelines and format restrictions. 


Arcadias sepia-toned paperbacks are 
easily recognizable. Slimmer and taller 
than traditional trade paperbacks, they 
are displayed in wire carousel racks near 
drugstore counters, and on the shelves of 
bookstores across the nation. Each is named 
after a particular region or neighborhood. 


‘Austin believed that 

someone had to capture 

the history of the college: 
— Darlene Alioto 


Working with Arcadia gave Bergman 
and Mathes a clearly defined work schedule 
and enabled them to have the book printed 
in time for the colleges 75th anniversary. 


Because of the time span they were 
trying to cover, and the space constraints 
of the Arcadia format, Bergman and Mathes 
had to leave much of Whites research out 
of the book. 


Alioto, who teaches a course on the 
history of San Francisco, hopes to someday 
see the rest of Whites research published. 


"I can't even begin to think about this until 
I retire, which is still a few years off,’ she said. 
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White met and fell in love with Alioto 
at City College, where they worked together 
in the Social Sciences department for years 
before their relationship deepened. 


Alioto was initially resistant to White's 
advances. He had been married once before, 
and Alioto figured that he was on the 
rebound. “She didn't want to be a femme 
fatale; White said in a 2006 interview with 
Etc. Magazine. 

But Aliotos resistance was temporary. 
They married in 1987. 


“We were together 24/7 for 21 years,’ Alioto 
said. ^We drove to work together, had lunch 


together, drove home together, and did our 
shopping together? 


White was just as attached to his studies. 


He once came down with food poisoning, 
which led to an 11-day hospital stay and a 
semester away from the classroom. As soon 
as he could get out of bed, White told his 
wife, “I can't stand this. I'm coming to work 
with you.’ 

Alioto said he couldn't stay away from 
the college. “He would drive up with me, 
and sit in my office and do research. 


He said, ‘If that was a trial run for retire- 
ment, I'm not interested?" 


Alioto laughed, though the pain of her 
loss is still evident. “It was wonderful that 
we had that time together,” she said, “but 
it should have been longer? 


Whites death was unexpected. 


“He was fine one day, and gone the next; 
Alioto said. ^He had just gotten a clean bill 
of health. The doctors said he was good for 
another 10 years.” 


When White began suffering from 
intense stomach pains, Alioto took him to 
the doctor. They were told he had acute 
gastroenteritis — the stomach flu ... there 
was no cause for alarm, the pain would pass. 


The next day, White collapsed. 


“He died from toxic shock,” Alioto said, 
“Here, then gone. There was no chance to 
say goodbye? 


With the loss of White, and with so 
many tenured faculty retiring, City College 
is losing its memory, Bergman said. 


"People are leaving in such vast numbers 
that the history ofthe college is going out 
the door. All the newbies coming in won't 
know any of the history of the institution.” 


In an earlier attempt to preserve that 
knowledge, Bergman and White recorded 
interviews with both retired and retiring 
faculty members. 

“Austin believed that someone had to 
capture the history of the college,” Alioto 
said. However the simple preservation 


of knowledge wasn’t enough. He needed 
to share his discoveries with others. 


LE ‚ 
CofA 


White worked meticulously, building 
up the material for his book. 

He had a key to the archives at the 
Rosenberg Library. He took his work with 
him wherever he went. 

He would work at the kitchen table, 
in his office, or in his wife's office, between 
towering stacks of paper. 


2; 


“Аз a historian, I was looking for 
something original,’ White said in 2006. 


Ф 
A 


“There's been no real history of City 
College, and certainly no one has ever 
written a book about it” 


Until now. 


Darlene Alioto stands with Valerie Mathes 
and Julia Bergman who collaborated to 
create a history book about City College 
of San Francisco. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY RENATA CORBETT 


Bergman scoured photographic archives, 
hunting for images, while Mathes worked 
with Whites drafts and research materials. 
Mathes handled the writing — though a 
good share of the text is White verbatim. 


Mathes and Bergman squeezed a lot 
of history into the book's 128 pages — the 
standard length for all of Arcadia editions. 


While some of the publisher's books 
have as few as 8,000 words, Bergman and 
Mathes stretched the limit with a word 
count of 18,000. 


"Arcadia gave me some trouble, but at a 
certain point, I said Tm not cutting anything 
else? Mathes said. “The only reason it all 
got in there is because they changed the font. 
They shrank it from 11 points to 10, to make 
it all fit? 


Though they squeezed a large amount 
of material into the book, much of their 
work ended up on the cutting-room floor. 


“There was still so much I wasn’t able 
to put in,” said Mathes. “We were only 
allowed 70 words for a caption, and 140 
words for transitions.” 


If a story couldnt be tied to just the 
right image, they dropped it. If an image 
didn't have the right story to support it, 
they tossed it out. 


Reluctantly. 


Over one weekend, Bergman looked at 
more than 12,000 photographs and found 
only one suitable for print. 


She carefully weighed the merits of 
countless images in order to come up with 
the 204 that appear in the book. 


Anecdotes help bring the images to life. 


One of the images depicts “Trolley Car 
College,’ a nickname given to the school 
before World War II. 


Back then, students had to commute 
back and forth between classes held at the 
University of California Extension building, 
at the Yacht Harbor, and in high schools 
and public pools across the city, from the 
Embarcadero to the Sunset. 

In 1938, voters approved the purchase and 
construction of one central campus at Ocean 
and Phelan, former home to a correctional 
institution and a jailhouse. 


“Out of many, one,’ Bergman observed. 


Today the school has 11 campuses spread 
out across the city. 


PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF S.F. PUBLIC LIBRARY 


In April 1937, Jane Knight, Marie Stich and Rosella Retallich looked at Beaux Arts architect 
Timothy Pflueger’s model of the proposed buildings for the new main campus. 


Fascinated by the cyclical history of the 
college, she says, “Now were many again.” 


During World War II the college 
expanded its vocational trade curriculum 
to meet the war effort. 

The Business department trained 
emergency war workers in shorthand and 


transcription. The Culinary Arts department 
trained hundreds of Merchant Marine cooks, 


bakers and stewards. The Social Sciences 
department taught courses on "The History 
of Air Power" and “Winning the War? 


Its all in the book. Although Bergman 
and Mathes had to leave a lot out, they still 
enjoyed the collaborative process. 


“We brought in different skills,” Mathes 
said. ^We ended up putting together a book 
neither of us could have done on our own,” 


Alioto is proud of her husband's research, 
and the way Bergman and Mathes brought 
the project together. 


“They honor Austin’s memory beauti- 
fully ... I think it's a book that should be 
in the hands of every student, every faculty 
and staff member at the college, and all 
of our alumni.” 


E-mail Jerome Steegmans 
jeromewillem@yahoo.com 


City COLLEGE OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


JULA BERGM VALERIE SHERER MATHES 
AUSTIN WHITE 


The opes Mistery orte 


“City College of San Francisco” 
128 pages - Arcadia Publishing · $21.99 


Available at www.ccsfbookstore.com 
and most local bookstores. 

Proceeds from book sales support 
the Austin White Merit Scholarship, 
a $500 grant for students who have 
completed requirements in Economics, 
Philosophy and Political Science. 

For more information, contact 
Laurie Wu McClain at 415-239-3087. 
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SPORTS 


Desmond Bishop 


FROM RAM TO SUPER BOWL KING 


City College alumnus Desmond Bishop 
knew exactly where his parents and girlfriend 
were in the stands. 


He didnt turn around or wave. He was 
trying to stay focused. Two-hundred-and-forty- 


By Renzo Lujan - Photographs by Frank Ladra 


Canon camera in hand, she squeezed through 

a mob of reporters, photographers and fans. 
Confetti rained down from the rafters, 

gathering on her hair and shoulders. 


pound NFL linebackers don't show much 


affection on the field. 


Sitting two rows back from the 50-yard-line, 
Geeta Chanana could see her high school 
sweetheart down on the field. 


As the clock wound down and the 
crowd got louder, she started making her 


She was in tears as she ran up to Desmond. 


They kissed and embraced. 


"The first thing he told me was not to cry,’ 


said his girlfriend of eight years."It was good 
to see him so happy after all his hard work? 


The game was over. 


way toward him. With her point-and-shoot 


"IT WAS A DREAM OF MINE TO PLAY IN 
the NFL,” Desmond said. "It's this path 
my mindset was on. I just stayed on the 
path and never got off? 


Born and raised in San Franciscos 
Bayview-Hunters Point District, he started 
playing Pop Warner football at the age of 
eight for the San Bruno Rams. 


He didn't really like football at first. 


His father, Dennis, a former professional 
football player in the USFL, invited Kenny 
Brown, an older and more experienced 
player from his son's team, over to teach 
Desmond the basics. 


Brown roughed him up, sometimes to 
the point of tears. But it taught him tech- 
nique. How to keep his eyes open, his head 
up and how to tackle. 


"Eventually it clicked,” Desmond said. 
He started to love the game. 


The future Super Bowl champion attended 
Visitacion Valley Middle School before his 
family moved to Fairfield, where he attended 
high school. 


“He was a skinny kid,” said his former 
high school football coach Randy Hood. 
“On the bench press he had trouble just 
lifting the bar? 
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A remarkable transformation took 
place between Desmond's first practice 
as a freshman and his last high school 
game in 2002. 


Hed become a dedicated student of 
the game, watching NFL game tapes for 
anything that would help him improve. 


In his senior year, Desmond led the 
Fairfield Falcons to a section champion- 
ship and was voted the leagues most 
valuable player. 


HE WAS CONFIDENT HE COULD PLAY 
football at the college level. 


He was initially offered a football 
scholarship to the University of Nevada, 
Reno. However, when he learned his 
scholarship would be delayed a seme- 
ster, he felt he couldn't afford to miss 
an entire football season. 


Instead, he would play for the best 
junior college football program in the 
country — City College of San Francisco. 


His ties to City College run deep. His 


father, two uncles and older brother played 


under Coach George Rush. And, before 


long, so would his younger brother, Devin. 


In 2003, his first year at City College, 
Desmond and the Rams went undefeated. 


Desmond Bishop and the Green Bay Packers 
had just won Super Bowl XI V. 


They won all 13 of their games and took 
the state and national championships. 


Joe Ayoob, quarterback for the Rams in 
2003 and 2004, faced Desmond in practice 
daily. ^He is by far one ofthe fiercest comp- 
etitors Гуе ever met; he said. 


“Whether you are playing 11-on-11 or 
messing around on a basketball court in the 
off-season, Desmond’s competitiveness never 
changes. He wants to win all the time.” 


In his sophomore year at City, Desmond 
was named Junior College Defensive Player 
of the Year. He was also selected Northern 
California Conferences defensive MVP. 


“He was a natural leader,” said Coach 
Rush. “Desmond always played heads and 
shoulders above his peers.” 


Rush was also impressed with Desmond 
off the field. He said he was an excellent 
student who managed to balance academics, 
athletics and his social life. 


After two years playing at City College, 
Desmond earned a football scholarship from 
UC Berkeley. 


He immediately made an impact for the 
Cal Bears. As a starter, he received second- 
team All-Pac-1o honors. But being named 
the second-best linebacker in the conference 
wasn't enough. 


‘It was a dream of mine to play 
in the NFL. It's this path my 
mindset was on. | just stayed 
on the path and never got off: 


- Desmond Bishop 


PHOTO BY PAUL MOSELEY, COURTESY OF MCT CAMPUS 


Linebacker Desmond Bishop (55) is tackled after recovering a fumble in the fourth quarter by 


Pittsburgh Steelers center Doug Legursky (64) in Superbowl XLV on Sunday, February 6, 2011. 


In his senior year, he moved up to first- 
team All-Pac-10. With the most tackles 
in the conference, he now ranked as the 
best linebacker. 


But with success come trade-offs. After 
two years at Cal, he declared for the NFL 
without finishing his degree in interdis- 
ciplinary studies. 


In the 2007 NFL draft, Desmond expected 
to be a first-day pick. Instead, he was select- 
ed in the sixth round by the Green Bay 
Packers — the 192" pick out of 255. 


"It was great to be drafted by the Packers, 
but, at the same time, it was a slap in the face 
to be drafted so late,” he said. 


Not only was he a low draft pick, but for 
the first time in his football career Desmond 
was a backup player. 

In his first three years with the Packers, 
Desmond only started one game. The only 
time he set foot on the field was as a special 
teams player. 


Although he was making more than 
$350,000 a year, it was a frustrating time. 


LAST SUMMER, GETTING READY FOR HIS 
fourth NFL season, Desmond was unhappy 
with his role as a backup. 


"Sit down and shut up;" his father told him. 
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He told his dad hed done that for three 
years and it wasn't working. 


“Well, just sit down and shut up a little 
longer,’ his father said. 


Dennis Bishop was familiar with the 
frustrations that come with professional 
football. He often reminded his son that he 
had to wait his turn and that as long as he 
was working hard, he would get his chance. 


THEN, LAST OCTOBER, NICK BARNETT, 
the starting linebacker for the Packers, 
broke his wrist and was out for the season. 
Packer coach Mike McCarthy told 
the team: “When we line up tomorrow, 
its A.J. (Hawk) and Bishop,” 
It was the opportunity Desmond was 
waiting for. 
He received a text message from Barnett 
a few days before the next game. 
“Make me proud,’ Barnett wrote. Desmond 
planned to do just that. 
Desmond said the first time he lined 
up next to legendary cornerback Charles 
Woodson he felt empowered. 
“Having looked up to him as I was grow- 
ing up, I wanted to play at his level.” 
Desmond shined as а starter. He showed his 
play-making ability when it mattered most. 


‘It was typical of our 
defense — someone 
coming up with a big 

play at an opportune time. 
It just happened to be me 
at that particular moment. 


– Desmond Bishop 


In the NFC wild-card playoff game against 
the Philadelphia Eagles on January 9 — with 
less than two minutes to play — he made 
a game-saving tackle against his former Cal 
roommate, Desean Jackson. It helped seal 
the Packers 21-316 win. 


"Green Bay would not be in the position 
it is today without (that) key tackle from 
linebacker Desmond Bishop,’ ESPN reported. 


After the 48-21 rout of the Atlanta 
Falcons on January 15, the Associated Press 
ran a photo of Desmond hitting quarterback 
Matt Ryan. Later in the same game, Desmond 
recovered a fumble. 


Against the Chicago Bears on January 23, 
he had seven tackles and one assist in his 
team’s 21-14 win. The Packers became NFC 
champions and advanced to the Super Bowl. 


Desmond finished the season with 
103 tackles, three sacks, two forced fumbles 
and an interception for a touchdown. 


ON SUPER BOWL SUNDAY LAST FEBRUARY, 
more than 100,000 fans packed Cowboys 
Stadium in Arlington, Texas, to watch the 
Green Bay Packers and Pittsburgh Steelers 
face off for the Vince Lombardi trophy. 


Midway through the second quarter, the 
Packers were up 21-3. But after the Steelers 
scored 14 unanswered points, Green Bay’s 
lead was cut to 21-17. 

With the Steelers at the Packers’ 33-yard 
line — and on the verge of taking their first 
lead of the game — the momentum had 
shifted. Green Bay had its back to the wall. 

But on the first play of the fourth quarter, 
the Packers got a huge break. 

Pittsburgh quarterback Ben Roethlis- 


berger handed the ball off to running back 
Rashard Mendenhall. 


Green Bay’s 340-pound defensive tackle 
Ryan Pickett and 255-pound linebacker Clay 
Matthews met Mendenhall at the line of 
scrimmage. They stripped him of the ball. 

It bounced twice on the turf. Before the third 
bounce, Desmond snatched it up. He had his 
eye on the end zone. He made it seven yards 
before being tackled. 


In the stands, Desmonds father felt his 
blood pressure go up. 


“When I jumped up, I got a little light 
headed,” he said. “Everybody was going 
crazy. I ran through the stands, high-fiving 
everyone in the section” 


Desmond’s fumble recovery was one 
of the most pivotal plays of the game. 
The Packers went on to score, halting the 
Steelers’ momentum. 


"Its funny,’ Desmond said. “In practice, 
we have this drill everyday where the coach 
would throw the ball on the ground and 
we would run and try to scoop it up. We 
would learn the technique of getting low 
and getting the coordination right because 
it’s harder than it seems. I just flashed back 
to all the practices. 


"It was typical of our defense — someone 
coming up with a big play at an opportune 
time. It just happened to be me at that 
particular moment,’ he said. 

Desmond' play helped the Packers 
regain control of the game. They went 
on to win 31-25. 
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As his mother looked down on the field, 
she was overwhelmed. It was an electric 
moment, she said. 


"It took me back to when he started 


playing at eight years old ... I cried and cried. 


It was a cry of joy. It was a glorious day? 


His younger brother, Devin, who played 
for the Denver Broncos and St. Louis Rams, 
was proud of him. 


"Seeing Desmond in the Super Bowl was 
great motivation for me. Desmond paved 
the way. I want to match what he did.” 


After the game, his dad tried to hold 
back tears. 


"All I wanted was for him to make plays 
and big hits and stay injury free ... . But this 
was unbelievable? 


A FEW DAYS AFTER THE SUPER BOWL, 
Desmond got a long-distance call from 

San Francisco Mayor Ed Lee and District 10 
Supervisor Malia Cohen. They wanted to 
do something special for the hometown hero. 


"Desmond really beat some pretty 

tough odds coming out of Hunter’s Point,” 
said Supervisor Cohen. “He's an example 
of good, positive things that are coming out 
of a community that is so inundated with 
negative images.” 

Mayor Ed Lee declared February 15, 2011, 
Desmond Bishop Day in San Francisco. 


“People ask me when I realized that I had 
made it? Desmond said. “That was it? 


Supervisor Malia Cohen (left), and Mayor Ed Lee (right) present Desmond Bishop (center), 
with the proclamation declaring February 15, 2011 as Desmond Bishop Day. 


Desmond Bishop's high school sweetheart 
Geeta Chanana stands by his side for an 
intimate portrait. 


A MONTH LATER, AT HIS PARENTS' HOUSE 

in Fairfield, Desmond struts down the stairs 
and flashes a big smile though his trim 
mustache and goatee. 


The 26-year-old appears relaxed. Short 
braids protrude from under his blue Cal 
Bears cap. His red City College of San 
Francisco letterman jacket — with *2003 
National Champions" embroidered across 
the front — partially hides his green Packers 
jersey. Dressed in blue jeans and all his team 
colors, he looks like a school cheerleader. 

A really big, intimidating cheerleader. 


His left earlobe is pierced with a large 
diamond stud. He doesn't wear any other 
jewelry. That will change later this year 
when his Super Bowl XLV ring arrives, 
one of 150 issued by the NFL. 


He has many reasons to smile these days. 


The Green Bay Packers recently awarded 
him a four-year, $19 million contract. 

And although they are not formally 
engaged, he is shopping for a super ring 
for Geeta. 


E-mail Renzo Lujan 
renzodaniellujangyahoo.com 
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NEWS FEATURE 


AMBER ALERT SOLVED 


How an Off-Duty Nurse Became a Hero 


he Ocean Beach Safeway sits at the edge 
of the Park, surrounded by asphalt and salt-air. 
It’s a place where the wind never lets up and 
the sun seldom shines. 
Making their way across the parking lot at 48" 
and Fulton, people brace themselves against 
the mid-afternoon wind, focused on getting to 
their cars and little else. 


Not 7-year-old Mary Shanley. 


She turns to stare at an older man standing 
beside a dark-haired, dark-eyed tween, sitting 


By M.S. Mastel - Illustrations by Mary Ma 


behind a cardboard panhandling sign. The girl 
is not dressed for this weather. 


Mary turns to her Mom and says, "Isn't she 
cold out here like this?” 


But her Mom, Theresa Shanley, is two steps 
ahead of her. Having spotted the pair on the way 
into the store, Theresa has just called the police. 


The off-duty nurse had already recognized 
the pair as 12-year-old Brittany Mae Smith and 
her abductor, Jeffrey Scott Easley, the subjects 
of a recent Amber Alert on the national news. 


JEFFREY SCOTT EASLEY, 32, OF PITT, 
North Carolina, and Brittany Mae Smith 

of Roanoke, Virginia, were a long way 
from home last December. Easley, a 6-foot-2, 
215-pound landscaper, had met Brittany’s 
divorced mother, Tina Smith, online over 
the summer. They became lovers. In October, 
Easley moved in with Tina, 41, and Brittany. 


For a time, things seemed to be going 
well. The three of them were constantly up- 
dating each other's Facebook and MySpace 
pages with quotes and quips. The pre-teen’s 
MySpace page mentions that she and Easley 
watched movies and worked out together. 


He called Brittany “Short Stack? She 
called him “Handcuff Buddy.” 


While celebrating Thanksgiving with 
her relatives, however, Tinas family grew 
suspicious of Easley’s interest in young 
Brittany. Four separate calls were made 
to social services the next day, reporting 
inappropriate behavior. 


Roxann Pille, a neighbor, remembers 
seeing Easley and Brittany together. “This 
guy gives me the creeps,’ she said. “Just 
the way he touches her, just the way he 
looks at her, gives me a very uneasy feeling” 

Tina updated her Facebook page on 
December 3: “God please protect us from 
the evils of this world” 


It was her final post. 


Tina Smith was last seen with her 
daughter early that morning. Easley and 
Brittany were spotted together around 
9:30 that evening on surveillance tape at 
a Walmart in Salem, VA, buying water 
and camping equipment with Tina's credit 
card. Then, after driving off in Tina's silver 
2005 Dodge Neon, they also disappeared. 


On December 6, 2010, Tina’s co-worker 
found her dead and mutilated body in her 
second floor bedroom. She had missed 
three days of work. 


Dale Clark, state police investigator, 
described the scene. 


“Her hands were swollen, red stains 
around her face, and bound with red, white 
and black cords.” 


Virginia police will not release specifics 
about how she was murdered or the time 
and cause of death, though the coroner said 
she died December 3. 


Easley and Brittany were nowhere to 
be found. Neighbors and police feared the 
worst. A state-wide Amber Alert was issued 
for Brittany. 

Investigators found Easley's Red 
Chevy Blazer at his friend’s house. It had 
been dropped off the night of the murder. 
A search of the car and the friend’s house 


| tried to catch the eye 
of everyone who walked 
by us. Who would think 
that people wouldn't 
stare at the homeless? 
Each second that went 
by seemed like an hour, 
waiting and wondering 
if a wonderful person like 
Theresa Shanley would 
ever come along: 
—Brittany Mae Smith 


turned up evidence from the crime scene, 
including a flat screen TV, a Wii console 
and a DVD player — all belonging to Tina. 


Brittany’s name and age had changed 
on her MySpace page. She was now listed as 
18 and was going by the last name of Easley. 


In a December 4 MySpace post, Jeffrey 
Easley wrote, “Got a lot on my mind.” 


A few days later the Amber Alert 
was extended to Alabama, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, West Virginia, and Ohio. 
And then nationwide. 


ON DECEMBER 9, THE NIGHT BEFORE HER 
trip to Safeway, Theresa, a 15-year resident 
of the Sunset and graduate of City Colleges 
John Adams School of Nursing, sat in her 
home, channel surfing after putting her 
daughter to bed. She caught a few sound 
bites about the missing girl. 

Brittany’s aunt was saying, “We want to 
have Brittany home for her Mom’s funeral.” 

A look at Brittany’s photo — 5 feet tall, 
100 pounds, and those “big brown eyes” — 
stirred Theresa. 

"Its unfair,’ she thought. “We even try to 
let prisoners out for funerals. Especially their 
mothers’ funerals.” 


DECEMBER 10™ BEGAN BLEAK AND COLD. 
It was a day filled with serendipitous choices. 
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Theresa did not take her daughter to 
school that day, deciding instead to take the 
day off from her job at the San Bruno jail, 
where she is a nurse in the infirmary. Later, 
she drove her daughter, Mary, to a doctor’s 
appointment in the Richmond. And then 
made an unexpected detour to Safeway. 


She cannot remember why they chose 
to stop at the store that day. 


“I never go to the Safeway on that side 
ofthe park — they have too much inventory, 
so when there is a buy one, get one free 
coupon or a discount, I end up impulse- 
purchasing,’ Theresa says. 


“When I got out of my car at Safeway, 
I was trying to communicate to the pan- 
handlers not to ask for money or anything 
since I had a kid with me. I am always 
getting them a sandwich and a bottle of 
water, or something, so it’s not like I ignore 
them, but with kids around, it’s different” 


Peter Aguilar, manager at the Safeway, 
describes store policy. 


“There are no rules for dealing with pan- 
handlers here — just the civil code — unless 
someone gets harassed or gets aggressive.” 


Since Easley and Brittany were only 
loitering near the entrance, there was little 
that Safeway employees could do unless 
someone complained. 


“Sometimes, when I get called up to the 
front to deal with an issue, everyone has 
scattered by the time I get there,’ Aguilar 
said. “No one wants to get involved.” 
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Except Theresa. 


She describes herself as a very observant 
person. Friends agree. 


“She sees everything,” notes a family friend. 


As she approached the door to Safeway, 
she remembers looking at the young girl 
and thinking, “Is she old enough to be with 
this man?” 


While renting a movie with Mary at 
the Red Box kiosk, her thoughts returned 
to the Amber Alert. Even without his goatee, 
she recognized Easley. She walked to the 
nearest cashier. 


"I realized I didn't have my cell phone 
on me, so I asked her to call the police. 
I had a million second thoughts,” she says, 
“but the worst they could do is tell me “Маат, 
everything’s fine, go back to your day.” 


It took the police dispatcher at 1011 Turk St. 


a moment to sort out what was going on. 
“What missing child from Virginia?” he 
asked Theresa. 
But his 20 years of experience processing 
urgent calls paid off. 


Lisa Hoffmann, spokesperson for SFPD 
dispatch, speaks confidently about her team. 


"Everyone here — whether working 911 
or regular office lines — spends a full year 
in training, learning to focus on the right 
line of questioning and identify A-priority 
situations,’ she notes. 


Within minutes, the Richmond station 
dispatched their response teams — and eight 
squad cars arrived at the market. 


During the call, the dispatcher asked 
Theresa to keep her cell phone handy. She 
returned to her car to look for it. She discov- 
ered she had it in her pocket the whole time. 
By the time Theresa and Mary returned to 
the store, the police had arrested Easley and 
put Brittany under protective custody. 


Police interviews later revealed that 
Brittany and Easley had been living in a tent 
in Golden Gate Park, just a few minutes walk 
from the Safeway. 


THERESA SHANLEY'S NAME WAS RELEASED 
to the media that Monday. 


The national news ran the story for the 
next few days, contacting Theresa and those 
close to her, spotlighting her heroism. 


"At first, I didn't want anyone to know 
who I was, but then I realized what I really 


'It was like divine 
intervention. As | walked 
up to the door of the 
Safeway and saw them 
on the right; the hairs 
on my arm began to 
stand on end: 


-Theresa Shanley 


wanted was to give Brittany a chance to 
get in touch with me? 


Brittany's father, Ben Smith, a police 
officer in South Boston, VA, remains 
stunned by the events that led up to the 
kidnapping and safe return of his daughter. 
He had no idea ofthe danger Brittany had 
been in. He discovered at the arraignment 
that Easley was the emergency contact at 
Brittany's school. 


Since reuniting with his daughter on 
December 15, he keeps thinking about 
Theresa. "She is my hero;' he says. 


Easley was sent to the Western Virginia 
Regional Jail, where he is being held on 
charges of kidnapping and credit card fraud. 
He has not yet been charged with Tina 
Smith's murder, but faces charges of felony 
abduction with intent to sexually assault. 


In a letter to the Roanoke Times, respond- 
ing to their request for an interview, Easley 
wrote a one-page letter, hand-printed on 
notebook paper, riddled with misspellings 
and punctuation errors. 


“I want the truth out there not all these 
storys, he wrote. “I made a promise to 
britt in front of her mom back in july ... 
i promised never to leave her behind and 
always to protect her. that what I did." 


Easley insists the 12-year-old wanted 
to go with him. 


"I did not kidnapp her or take her aginest 
her will,” Easley wrote. "She made me 
promise not to leave her.” 


Theresa Shanley doesn't buy it. 


“She's 12. It was her way to survive,” she says. 


AFTER BRITTANY SPOKE AT HER MOTHER'S 
funeral on December 18, she reached out 
to Theresa on Christmas Day by sending 
her a copy of a letter she wrote for her 
mother’s service. 


Theresa pulls three slightly worn pages 
from her pocket and reads slowly. 


“T tried to catch the eye of everyone who 
walked by us. Who would think that people 
wouldn't stare at the homeless?” Brittany 
wrote. “Each second that went by seemed 
like an hour, waiting and wondering if a 
wonderful person like Theresa Shanley 
would ever come along; 


Theresa blushes, even though she has 
probably reread that line a thousand times 
by now. 


"Two days. They were out there for two 
days and no one noticed,” Theresa says, then 
pauses. "If only ... ” 


One ofthe other moms in her daughter's 
class had confided to her that she had seen 
them out there the day before, and had 
thought it strange. But the woman was pre- 
occupied with picking up her own kids. 


MORE THAN 200,000 CHILDREN ARE 
abducted each year, according to the 
National Center for Missing and Exploited 
Children. Seventy-eight percent of these 
are taken by family members. Most police 
departments are not equipped to deal 
with family abductions. 


Since its inception in 1997, the nationwide 
Amber Alert program has been credited with 
recovering only 333 children safely. 


Theresa is philosophical. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY RENATA CORBETT 


Theresa Shanley stands outside the Safeway at 48 and Fulton, where she spotted 
Brittany Mae Smith and her abductor Jeffrey Scott Easley. 


"It was like divine intervention,’ she said. 

"As I walked up to the door of the Safeway 

and saw them ... the hairs on my arm began 

to stand on end. The only other time that's 

happened is whenIgo into a pod of prisoners 

at the jail and there is going to be a fight 

or something. I can feel the hairs on my arm 

stand up as I get close to danger. 


“We ignore our own danger signals,” 
Theresa says. “Years ago people used to look 


at you — now, no one acknowledges anyone? 


Brittany contacted Theresa again in 
February. The Shanleys are making plans 
to visit the Smith family in Roanoke, Va. 
this summer. Theresa looks forward to 
the reunion. 


She quotes again from Brittany' letter 
to her mother. 


“‹ 


Remember what you told me Mom — 
Have I not commanded you? Be strong 
and courageous. Do not be afraid; do not be 
discouraged, for the LORD your God will 
be with you wherever you go. (Joshua 1:9)” 
Theresa folds the letter carefully and 
slips it back in her pocket, like a mother 
treasuring her daughter's first valentine. 
A new family has been born. 


E-mail M.S. Mastel 
missysue@masstel.com 
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PHOTO ESSAY 


Todays Cambodia...... 


CAPTURING HOPE IN THE KHMER KINGDOM 


ti id vit ud 
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Three decades after the 
Khmer Rouge inflicted 
genocide on the people 
of Cambodia, the country 
is still rebuilding, both 
physically and mentally. 


Hundreds of human skulls remain at the Killing Fields of Cheng Ek. 
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s my Boeing 717 made its descent 
A last year toward the dry flatlands 
of Siem Reap Province, 150 miles 
northwest of Phnom Penh, my photogra- 
phic journey began. 
Without a place to stay, I hopped on the 
back of a “moto bike” with Dola Vuth, who 
drove me to town. 


Vuth, my 40-year-old guide, became my 
friend during my week-long stay in Siem 
Reap. He took me to out-of-the-way villages 
that weren't accessible to the average tourist. 


Entering the countryside, I felt like 
I was stepping back in time. With no gas 
pumps, a six-year-old girl filled up our 
tank straight out of a Johnny Walker bottle. 


Women on bicycles shared the dusty 
roads with cows, chickens and pregnant dogs 
and cats. 


In Kompong Phhluk, a floating village 
on the flood planes of Tonle Sap Lake, 
I visited the one-room Nus Angel School, 
where I photographed a classroom crowded 
with dozens of students. Many of the children 
were without shoes, notebooks or pencils. 


More than three decades after the 
genocidal Khmer Rouge regime lost power, 


the country is still rebuilding, mentally 
and physically. Nearly everyone I met had 
a tragic story to tell. 


After witnessing the murder of both his 
parents by Khmer Rouge soldiers, Vuth was 
left to fend for himself at the age of eight. 


Others saw family members beheaded. 
Many were separated from parents and 
siblings. Seventy percent of Cambodia's 
population is under the age of 30. 


Despite the trauma they had experienced, 
I was humbled by the welcoming smiles of 
the people that I met. A young boy’s T-shirt 
said it all: “Who Has Hope Has Everything” 


Returning home, I enrolled in docum- 
entary photography and photojournalism 
at CCSF and last December published my 
photographs from Cambodia in a zine. 
All proceeds go to Cambodian Community 
Development Inc., an Oakland-based 
non-profit benefiting Bay Area refugees. 


Cambodia still lies heavy on my mind. 
I plan to return next year to capture more 


intimate images ofthe country and its people. 


E-mail Chris Beale 
cbealel@gmail.com 


A young boy plays on the ruins of Beng Melea deep in the jungle. 
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Above: A monk sells incense near the Phnom Krom Temple. 


Below: A woman carries her wares through Phnom Репһ Kandal Market. 
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Left: Tugging on 

a wooden pole that 
supports the house 
above her, a young girl 
smiles at the camera 
in the floating village 
of Kompong Phhluk. 
Vast mangrove forests 
surround the village, 
which floods yearly. 


Right: Two women and 

a young girl observe 
tourists through the 
labyrinth-like framework 
of the jungle-swallowed 
temple, Ta Prohm, just 
outside of Siem Riep. 


Above: Children wave 
goodbye in Kompong 
Phhluk. The rains will 
come soon, and flood 
these sandy streets. 


Left: In the afternoon 
heat at the Nus Angel 
School Project, a little 
boy gazes curiously 
from the window, while 
his classmates practices 
their lessons. 


STATE SENATOR 


Leland Yee 


CITY COLLEGE ALUMNUS RUNS FOR MAYOR 


By Thomas Figg-Hoblyn - Photographs by Edward Lim 


arm air pushes back the cold 
night as Senator Leland Yee 
steps into the Java Beach Café. 


A crowd of 30 people has gathered to hear 
him address local issues. 


Senator Yee holds meetings like this three 
times a week at neighborhood coffee houses 
throughout the city. It’s part of his run for 
mayor. If his bid is successful, Yee, a City 
College alum, would become the first elected 
Asian-American mayor of San Francisco. 


Thirty-one other candidates are also 
running for mayor, including Republican 
Wilma Pang, a City College music teacher. 


A handsome man of average height, 
Senator Yee looks trim and fit, much younger 
than his 62 years. Dressed in a gray suit 
with a conservative red tie, his hair is cut 
close to the scalp with a fashionable fade. 


Located in the Outer Sunset near the end 
of the N Judah line, Java Beach is a popular 
hangout for locals. Owner Pat Maguire, a 
kickboxer with a sharp chin and crooked 
nose, introduces Senator Yee to the crowd 
of mostly teachers, city employees and stu- 
dents from City College. Pat comes from 
a boxing family. His younger brother Danny 
was a seven-time Golden Gloves champion. 


“Usually,” Maguire says, “I stay out 
of politics. But tonight I want to speak on 
Leland’s behalf? 


Maguire tells how MUNI almost crip- 
pled his business by blocking the entrance 
with construction equipment in 1999. 
They planned to be there for two months. 
Repeated complaints to MUNI, he says, 
were ignored. 


At the time Yee was a state assembly- 
man. Maguire called his office to complain. 
Yee came to the restaurant and met with 
MUNI representatives. 


State Senator Leland Yee, who is running 

for mayor of San Francisco, holds neighbor- 
hood meetings at local coffee shops, where 
residents are invited to discuss local issues. 
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“The very guy who brushed us off, stood 
at attention in front of Leland, listening, then 
accommodated our request,’ Maguire recalls. 


Yee’s legislative record reflects his commit- 
ment to the working class. 


That's probably why he is endorsed by 
the San Francisco Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council (28 unions and 60,000 
strong), the 5,000-member California 
Nurses Association and the San Francisco 
Bar Pilots. 


For his commitment to fighting cuts 
in education and his support of landmark 
civil rights legislation, he was named the 
2010 Legislator of the Year by the California 
School Employees Association and the 
California Faculty Association. 


And he recently received a perfect score 
from the California Labor Federation for his 
voting record in support of working families. 


Pang, who announced her candidacy for 
mayor in March, isn't so effusive about Yee. 


“He is in it for the politics,” she said, “not 
so much for the needs of the community,” 


No one can say Yee has forgotten his roots, 
though. It’s evident in his working-class 
values, his obsession with affordable educa- 
tion and his pride in his Chinese heritage. 


He was born in southern Chinas 
Guangdong region in 1948, a year before 
Mao Zedong established the Peoples 
Republic of China. Escaping Communist 
China, his family immigrated to the 
United States in 1953. 


The Yees settled in San Francisco, 
where Leland and his younger sister, Nancy, 
attended school in Chinatown. They all 
shared a one-room apartment on Stockton 
Street. His father, Mee, served in the United 
States Army and later traveled around the 
world with the Merchant Marines. 


Three of Yees younger sisters — Jean, 
Ping and Kim — were born in Chinatown. 


While his father was away from home, 
Leland's mother kept him busy with chores. 
She made him do the family's laundry, 
run errands and go to the store. 


“I loved growing up in Chinatown 
because it was so close-knit and there was 
a great sense of community,’ he says. 


Everything he needed was within a few 
blocks radius — schools, stores, church, 
family, friends, and even two movie theaters. 
The Sing Sing showed Chinese movies and 
the Times ran American films. 


"Back then you could watch four movies 
for a quarter,” he recalls. 


When he ventured out of Chinatown, 
Yee says he was often subjected to bigotry 
and racial slurs. 


"It was always difficult leaving Chinatown, 
especially as a young boy with my mom, 
mostly because of our lack of English skills 
at the time;' he says. "If you did not look the 
right way, or speak the right way, you were 
not going to be served by many stores? 


Yee attended Commodore Stockton 
Elementary, Sherman Elementary, and 


Yee majored in psychology 
at City College and later 
taught the same subject 
here after receiving 

his doctorate from the 
University of Hawaii. 


Francisco Junior High, and then graduated 
from Mission High School. 


After graduation in 1966, he attended 
City College for two years before transfer- 
ring to UC Berkeley, where he earned his 
bachelor's degree in psychology. He then 
got his master's degree in child psychology 
from San Francisco State University, and 
also a Ph.D. in child psychology from the 
University of Hawaii. 


He married his wife, Maxine, in 1972. 
As a young couple they lived in the Mission, 
then moved to the Sunset District, where 
they raised four children who all attended 
public schools. 


Before entering politics, Senator Yee 
taught psychology at City College during 
thelate 1970s and early '80s — Psychology 20, 
a child and family class, and Psychology 26, 
an introductory class. 


Yee was first elected to the San Francisco 
School Board in 1988. 


“Т ran for the position to help my children 
and other kids get a better education in San 
Francisco,’ he said. 

While serving on the board and teach- 
ing at City, he held down three other part- 
time jobs — as a child psychologist for the 


Oakland School District, the San Francisco 
Health Department and at a day treatment 
center in San Jose. 


"It was very challenging dealing with 
young kids with severe emotional needs,” 
he said. 


In 1996, he was elected to the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors and became 
a full-time politician, a label he doesn't like. 


He won a seat in the California State 
Assembly in 2002. 


In 2006, 78 percent of District 8 voters 
elected him to succeed Jackie Speier in the 
State Senate, where he became California's 
first Chinese-American state senator. 


As a senator, he has authored 133 bills, 
100 of which have become law. 


His legislative efforts have focused on 
improving education, public health and 
safety, the environment, consumer protec- 
tion and resolving the states budget crisis. 


No stranger to controversy, he's ticked 
off alot of people. The bill he sponsored in 
2005 outlawing the sale ofultra-violent video 
games to minors, angered gamers and game 
manufacturers and prompted the first of 
many death threats. 


A staunch defender of Chinese- 
American culture and customs, he recent- 
ly criticized right-wing radio talk show 
host Rush Limbaugh for his on-air mockery 
of the Chinese language. Mimicking China’s 
President Hu Jintaos speech, Limbaugh 
launched into a rambling, incoherent, 

"ching-chong" tirade. 


Chilling words for many Chinese- 
Americans who remember a time in San 
Franciscos early history when they were 
beaten by thugs using these same words. 


“The comments that he made — the 
mimicking of the Chinese language — 
harkens back to when I was a little boy 
growing up in San Francisco, and those 
were hard, insensitive days,” Yee said. 

“You think you've arrived and all of 
a sudden you get shot back to the reality 
that you're a second-class citizen? 


After demanding an apology, which 
Limbaugh refused to give, Yee started 
a boycott against the show’s advertisers. 
More death threats followed. A phone 
call, fax and e-mail, all sent from Limbaugh 
listeners, arrived at Yee's office within days 
of the program. The death threats included 
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drawings of a noose and a 4x4 pick-up 
truck, conjuring up images from America’s 
dark Civil Rights past. 


Although law enforcement is currently 
investigating these death threats, Limbaugh 
remains unrepentant. 


Senator Yees non-conformist approach 
and his record of criticizing corporate execu- 
tives, prominent right-wing spokespersons, 
and anyone who disparages Chinese culture 
has made him a target. 


He appears unintimidated. 


He authored a bill, vetoed by Gov. 
Schwarzenegger, that would have frozen 
the inflated pay of UC and CSU executives. 


And he doesn't kowtow to political 
pressure either. 


"It is wrong for California to provide 
upwards of $14 billion in corporate tax 
credits without transparency and account- 
ability,” he said. 

Despite his 100 percent rating from the 
Sierra Club, he recently sided with restaurant 
owners in opposing a ban on the sale of 
shark fin soup, an 1,800-year-old traditional 
Chinese dish that animal rights advocates 
and environmentalists condemn. 

He even challenged his alma mater, City 
College, over the design of the Chinatown/ 
North Beach Campus. 

Hes not afraid to stand up for what he 
believes in. 


Q&A WITH SENATOR LELAND YEE 


Sitting in his 14th-floor office at 455 
Golden Gate Avenue, across the street 
from the Philip S. Burton Federal Build- 
ing, State Senator Leland Yee has a view 
of downtown San Francisco. From a 
heavy, carved rosewood chair, adorned 
with black marble, he shares his aspira- 
tions for the City with Etc. Magazine. 


Etc. Magazine: Why do you think you 
would you be a good mayor? 


Senator Yee: I think that the city is facing 
a lot of challenges. The State of California 
is not going to give us the kind of money 
that they used to. The economy continues 
to stall ... revenues in the city continue 

to diminish. The people of San Francisco 
really need a mayor who is willing to roll 
up his sleeves and work 24/7. I have 

25 years of experience and the work ethic 
to make changes happen. We can't wait 
any more. The economy is not responding 
and the government has to figure out how 
to become more efficient. 


Etc.: What would you like most to change 
about San Francisco? 


Senator Yee: The most important thing that 
I want San Francisco to be is a city that will 
say very clearly that we will not tolerate or 
accept divisiveness in our community. We've 
all got to get together and roll up our sleeves 
and work to try and make San Francisco 


Senator Yee's office wall is covered with awards and recognitions he has received for his 
achievements and service to the community. 
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better. I think it is important for all of us 

to be respectful of each other's opinion. You 
have got to appreciate the goodness of other 
individual's ideas and arguments and then 
try and blend all the different ideas together 
and come up with a solution that everybody 
is going to support. 


Etc.: What attracted you to politics? 


Senator Yee: I never thought of becoming 

a politician. I felt my calling was psychology. 
Ithought I was going to retire as a psycholo- 
gist and continue to teach at City College. 
Like everything else in life, there are twists 
and turns. One ofthe things about life is if 
an opportunity comes your way you've got 
to look at it and take it seriously. 


I got into politics because I wanted to help 
our children, and other kids, in terms ofthe 
quality of education in San Francisco. That's 
how I ended up on the board of education. 
From there people saw that I had a strong 
interest in not only helping individuals but 
making a difference. People suggested that 
Irun for the board of supervisors ... So I did. 


Etc.: What motivates you to defend 
Chinese-Americans from people such 
as Rush Limbaugh? 


Senator Yee: When Rush Limbaugh goes 
out there and starts denigrating certain 
groups of individuals I feel it's important 
to speak out ... to send a very clear message 
to those individuals. You would hope that 
in 2011 we would have moved beyond 
stereotypes. Unfortunately, Rush continues 
to spew such hate and intolerance and we 
need to continueto bevigilanton theseissues. 
While he may have a First Amendment 
right to say whatever he wants, we also have 
a right to speak against it and urge his spon- 
sors to not advertise on his program. 


Etc.: There have been multiple death threats 
against you. How have they affected you? 


Senator Yee: My family has been more 
worried than me. My wife has been taking 
it pretty hard. But I think I have an oppor- 
tunity to do good for the people of San 
Francisco. It is extremely important that 
you make the most of it. I leave the handling 
of the threats to the proper authorities. My 
job is to continue to do what I can to help 
our students fight against cuts in public educa- 
tion, to protect our seniors and to make 
sure that there are adequate services to help 
those individuals in need. 


Etc.: What kind of discrimination did you 
face growing up as a Chinese-American 
in San Francisco? 


Senator Yee: It's something I’ve had to deal 
with all my life. I remember one day when 
my uncle and I were walking along Mis- 
sion Street. He went into a store to inquire 
about the cost of an appliance. His broken 
English apparently upset the salesperson. 
As we left, I could hear the salesperson yell: 

“Just go back to where you came from.” Iam 
sure it was embarrassing to him. I know it 
was embarrassing to me. That experience 
has always stuck in my mind. I don’t want 
another child to ever feel that they don't 
belong here ... that they are foreigners in 
their own home. 


Etc.: How is your family involved in your 
mayoral campaign? 

Senator Yee: We have a strong family tra- 
dition in our culture that everyone pitches 
in together ... Certainly, my family has been 
a great support to me. All of my kids have 
worked on my campaigns, and my son, 
Kevin, has been integrally involved in my 


‘When Rush Limbaugh 
goes out there and starts 
denigrating certain groups 
of individuals | feel it’s 
important to speak out... 


last few campaigns and will be with this 
one as well. My wife is also incredibly im- 
portant in this effort and works tirelessly. 
Icould not do this work without them. 


Etc.: Why do you oppose the ban on shark 
fin soup? 


Senator Yee: No one in the Chinese or 
Asian community supports shark finning. 
Its unconscionable that that happens. No 
one supports the wanton killing of sharks. 
It is horrible and there is no justification 
for it. However the State of California does 
license individuals who can, in fact, utilize 
certain parts of a shark, including the fin. 


So my position is that we ought to up- 
hold a ban on all illegal taking of fins and 
we should do all that we can to increase the 
fine and punishment of anyone caught ille- 
gally finning sharks. What I am trying to 


Senator Yee speaks to Richmond residents at the Toy Boat Dessert Café about their concerns. 
He also reaches out to neighborhoods across the city. 


do is to work out a compromise whereby we 
prevent any illegal shark fins from being sold 
here in California ... but those fins that are 


legally acquired should be allowed to be sold. 


Etc.: When was the last time you had shark 
fin soup? 


Senator Yee: It is not something I have very 
often. Only at very special family occasions. 


Etc.: What are your favorite foods? 


Senator Yee: I am not an extravagant person. 
Ilike to order a bowl of noodles, all kinds 

of noodles — Vietnamese noodles, Thai 
noodles, Chinese noodles. 


Etc.: What do you like to read*? 


Senator Yee: I tend to look at different 
newspapers, to get a sense of what's going 
on, not just locally and nationally, but 
foreign papers. I like to know what's going 
on in Vietnam ... in Hong Kong ... in China. 
I've traveled to those countries and I believe 
San Franciscos success is dependent on our 
relationship with those countries. 


Etc.: What was your involvement in the 
completion of the Chinatown campus? 


Senator Yee: I was trying to moderate a 
little bit because I know how contentious 
development is in San Francisco. I was try 
-ing to prevent anyone from delaying the 
project any further. City College decision 


makers wanted to build as high as possible. 
Irecommended a mid-rise building, know- 
ing that there was a great deal of opposition 
to a high-rise. City College decided to go 
for the high-rise anyway. What happened is 
that the opposition took them to court, then 
they were forced to build a mid-rise, as I had 
suggested early on. I think that if the college 
would have listened to me initially, they 
would not have been sued, and they would 
have saved literally millions of dollars. 


But at the end of the day it all kinda 
worked out — it's just that it was a two- 
year delay. The millions of dollars in court 
fees was just so unnecessary. Hopefully 
everybody learns from this lesson. When- 
ever you have these kinds of contentious 
issues it is better to sit down and work that 
out because resources cannot be wasted, 
given these tight economic times. 


Etc.: What advice do you have for CCSF 
students as they look toward their future? 


Senator Yee: My advice is to not forget 
about City College after you graduate, 
and support it whenever you can. I will 
do whatever I can to prevent further cuts. 
City College is a gateway for a lot of young 
people in San Francisco. To cut its budget, 
to increase its fees, would destroy a lot 

of young peoples dreams. 


E-mail Thomas Figg-Hoblyn 
scooptfh@gmail.com 
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TRAVEL 


Breaking AWAY aing cross country 


By Isaiah Kramer - Photographs by Edward Lim 


t an average speed of 11 mph, 
I rolled east with 40 pounds of gear 
on my 24-speed Miyata road bike. 
My goal: Yorktown, Virginia — 3,784 
miles away. The route would take me across 


California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Kansas, 
Missouri, Illinois and Kentucky. 


The farthest I had biked before this was 
75 miles from the Tenderloin to Santa Cruz. 


Last summer, at the age of 21, I decided 
to see America town-by-town and highway- 
by-highway. From inside a car, the landscape 
can be observed. On a bike, you become 
part of the landscape. 


“Tt is by riding a bicycle that you learn 
the contours of a country best,” wrote 
Ernest Hemingway. 


I envisioned the trip to be a challenging 
undertaking — а rite of passage. I yearned 
for hardship and risk — not a vacation. 

I wasn't disappointed. 


A classified ad sparked my ambitious 
dream. Rocco Orlando ПІ online ad said 
he was an experienced cyclist who had 
ridden across the country once before with 
his girlfriend, lugging 20 pounds of her art 
supplies. A year later, he wanted to do it 
again. Minus the girlfriend and her baggage. 


His Facebook page reassured me he was 
a normal 22-year-old. Over the course of 
several conversations, we planned our trip. 


I PURCHASED A STOUT-TUBED STEEL ROAD 
bike through Craigslist for $960. Hand built 
in Holland, the eggplant-colored bike frame 
was 18 years old, but in superb condition. 


Advised to practice on steep terrain 
while carrying my equipment, I trained 
for three months on Twin Peaks, the Marin 
Headlands and around the city's perimeter. 
Fully loaded, the bike weighed 65 pounds. 
Four panniers, two suspended beside each 
wheel, held 40 pounds of essentials. 


The Thursday before Memorial Day 
weekend, Orlando flew in from Hartford, 
Connecticut. A robust Italian- American 
with hair like steel wool, he greeted me with 
a heavy handshake. 


Cycling across the country is the most 
painful thing you'll ever do, he told me. 
“And it’s the most spectacular.” 


For the trip, I packed a sleeping bag, 
single-person tent, a Therm-a-Rest pad, 
notebook, bike tools, pump, patch kit, 
WhisperLite stove, merino underwear, three 
pairs of wool socks, three bike shorts, two 
Spandex jerseys, a heavy wool sweater, a pair 
of sneakers, an iPod, a North Face down 
coat, leggings, woolen hat, a Nikon DSLR, 
mace, mosquito repellent, bike lock, along 
with three one-liter plastic water bottles. 


Altogether, I invested $2,200 in equip- 
ment for the trip, including my bike. I had 
an additional $1,800 in my ATM account 
for expenses on the road. 


We allowed 60 days for our trip — 
averaging to 63 miles a day. No days off. 


ON SATURDAY, WE CAUGHT THE 10 A.M. 
ferry to Vallejo. I bought a chocolate old- 
fashioned donut and a cup of black coffee. 
As San Franciscos milk-white skyline 
receded, I closed my eyes and held the 
image. Donut crumbs bobbed in my coffee. 
When I looked up, the city was gone. 


The first leg of our trip was flat. On 
the 60-mile trip to Davis, my arms got sun- 
burned. As a kid, I hated sunscreen. But 
I finally learned my lesson. 


Every other day, we took turns navigating. 
When it was my turn, I seldom consulted 
the map, causing us to double back more 
than once. 


By the third day, Orlando refused to hand 
over the map. 


Near Folsom, we asked a local cyclist 
where the nearest campsite was. Riding a 
custom Steve Rex road bike, Jim, a retired 


‘This is the most painful 
thing you'll ever do...and 
it's the most spectacular.’ 


- Rocco Orlando 


widower, took a look at the map and told 
us that Folsom Lake was five miles out 
of our way. 


“My house is closer,’ he said. “If you like, 
you can camp in my yard” 


While we showered, Jim fixed us a chick- 
en dinner with rice, broccoli and cranberry 
sauce. For dessert, we polished off a quart 
of vanilla ice cream. 


My mom had warned me about taking 
candy from strangers, but on this trip I had 
to rely on their generosity. 


Jim used Google Maps to warn us about 
the narrow and treacherous spots on the 
road up Carson Pass. 


As we approached it, the 8,300-foot pass 
appeared insurmountable. I focused on my 
pedal stroke and posture. I hummed tunes 
from the “Workingman’s Dead” album to 
make the pain tolerable. 


Left: Isaiah Kramer traveled over 2,500 miles 
across six states on his cross-country tour. 


The author commutes and trains for long distance bicycle tours by scaling some of the 
steepest streets and hills in San Francisco and the Marin Headlands. 


As we climbed into the Sierra, three- 
foot snow banks lined the road. I pedaled 
furiously. Orlando fell behind. Trucks and 
SUVs rushed past, coming dangerously 
close to the bike lane. 


Upon reaching the summit, I felt euphoric. 


From е top, we could see some of Nevada's 
314 mountain ranges. 


The 40-mile descent toward Carson City 
was frightening. At speeds up to 45-miles 
an hour, wind chill was a factor. My hands 
and face stung. Ice and road gravel made 
maneuvering the winding turns dangerous. 


While eating pizza in a Motel 6, we 
examined the next section of our map. The 


elevation chart resembled a sharks mandible. 


We followed US 5o, which LIFE Magazine 
dubbed "the loneliest highway? 


Eighty-mile stretches bereft of civiliza- 
tion. No water, food or services. The dry 
air chapped my lips and cracked the skin 
on my feet. 


Twice daily, Orlando rubbed a purple- 
packaged lube on the space between his 
genitals and "sit-bones" to prevent saddle 
sores. I tried the stuff once. The lube made 
my junk feel slimy. Fortunately, my peri- 
neum wasn't irritated enough to warrant 
regular application. 


We rarely spoke. There wasn't much 
to look at or talk about. The occasional car 
passed every 20 minutes. Without them 
the topography looked apocalyptic. 


"See that!" Orlando said, as a military jet 
rocketed overhead. 


Fallon Naval Air Station seemed well- 
suited to the desert environment. 


Orlando knew the route. Every road. 
Every town. But since he went east-to-west 
last time, he got turned around on the 
inclines because we were trudging up hills 
he had coasted down the year before. 


Pulling over, I extracted a melted Clif Bar 
from my handlebar bag that tasted terrible 
and required a mouthful of water to wash 
down. I had very little choice of what I ate. 


By this point, I was consuming four 
hamburgers a week. And I don't even like 
red meat. But my muscles demanded protein 
and calories. Although I craved fruit and 
salads, they weren't available. 

I did the math. We were burning 600 
calories per hour and riding eight hours 
a day, which required 4,800 calories of fuel. 

For lunch, we ate peanut butter sand- 
wiches. I put bananas in mine. Orlando 
insisted they caused constipation. 
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For dinner, we got creative. He cooked 
Top Ramen with poached eggs and grilled 
peppers. I made macaroni and cheese with 
canned chili. He ate Snickers for dessert. 

I opted for Hostess chocolate mini donuts 
with milk. 


At night, we drank beer. Orlando bought 
the cheap stuff — Budweiser. Та look for an 
India Pale Ale. On cold nights, wed share 
a pint of Jack Daniels. 


We enjoyed the “cocktail hour.” Alcohol 
facilitated conversation, alleviated boredom 
and aided sleep. Most importantly, it eased 
our muscle aches. 


THE SUNDAY WE ARRIVED IN MILFORD, 
Utah, the liquor store was closed. 


But the bar wasn’t. Wearing black, 
tight-fitting Spandex jerseys and shorts, 
we received judgmental stares from 
the rednecks inside. The bar served state- 
mandated 3.2 beer. I drank two liters and 
still felt sober. 


An impending storm became the topic of 
conversation. I asked a heavy-set, inebriated 
windmill worker which way the wind blew. 


“Right in your face,” he said. 


TWO DAYS LATER, ORLANDO AND I LURCHED 
uphill as hail pelted us. Ice pebbles bur- 
rowed into the crannies of our drive trains 
and clothes. The temperature was 32 degrees 
when we reached the 10,000-foot crest of 
Cedar Breaks National Monument outside 
Cedar City, Utah. 


As we stood on a jagged canyon cliff, 
the hail melted into our socks and gloves. 
This was our first time riding in wet condi- 
tions. We were racing the storm, and losing. 


The ascent was not over. Another two 
miles through the blinding storm and we 
arrived at the top, unable to see what lay 
ahead. My brakes squealed against the cold 
aluminum wheel rim on the slick descent. 


Though my extremities were frozen, 
my face was warm. Over a three-week 
period, I grew my first beard. It was thick 
and insulated my skin. 


A DAY LATER, THE ARID DESERT MUTATED 
into orange-hued canyons. Straddling 
the line between Bryce Canyon and Zion 
national parks, we dipped and climbed 
through expanses of intricate geologic 
formations. The beauty was breathtaking. 
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“God must have been high on LSD when 
he created Utah,” Orlando said. 


Moments after passing the "Welcome to 
Colorful Colorado" sign, I nearly plowed 
into a deer carcass. The smell of death hung 
in the air. Colorado proved to be the state 
with the most road kill. 


WE DESCENDED FROM LIZARD HEAD Pass 
into Telluride on the weekend of the 
bluegrass festival. The place was packed. 
The high school football field and parking 
lot was a tent city. We were told wed have 
to find a campsite out of town. 


While exploring a forested hillside hiking 
trail within city limits, we ran across young 
dreadlocked hippies who were tripping on 
mushrooms. We followed them uphill to 
an illegal campsite. 


After a couple of beers, the five of us 
walked to a pool hall off the main drag. They 
said the festival was their least favorite time 


‘God must have been 
high on LSD when he 
created Utah: 

— Rocco Orlando 


of year. Their quintessential mountain 
town had become a posh vacation spot for 
the well-to-do. 


Staying the weekend, we enjoyed the 
live music that carried up to our secluded 
camp. When we heard Edward Sharpe and 
the Magnetic Zeroes, we ran to a clearing 
where we could see the stage and 7,000 
grooving fans. 


It was a 3,000-foot climb to the Con- 
tinental Divide. On our 10-mile ascent 
to 11,300-foot Monarch Pass, the highest 
elevation of our journey, we fought off 
swarming mosquitoes. 


My knee was clicking because my cleat 
had worn down so far that it not longer fit 
properly into the pedal. 


Compared to Utah’s unforgiving canyons, 
Colorado's Rockies seemed less formidable. 


After four weeks on the road, we were 
stronger. My thighs had expanded an inch 
in circumference and became striated with 
muscle definition. I was more confident. 
Maybe even cocky. 


When a shiny black pick-up truck cut 
me off in Pueblo, Colorado, I threw my 
Bic lighter at the tinted window. The driver 
responded by wrenching across two lanes 
and nearly mowing me over. I jumped to 
the sidewalk for safety. 


Exiting the car, a lanky dude dressed 
in jeans and a fitted T-shirt with a military 
cut walked calmly toward me. Standing 
four inches taller than me, he spoke in an 
intimidating tone. 
“Who the fuck do you think you are?” 


I stumbled back over the bike. His 
10-year-old son pleaded with him from 
the passenger seat. 


“Please Dad, don't do this again” 


My heart beat faster than my legs moved. 
He was close enough to strike me. Instead 
he returned to the car, backed over the 
curb and peeled off into the intersection. 
He made his point. 


IN THE PRAIRIES OF EASTERN COLORADO, 
the elevation fell to practically sea level. 
It already felt like Kansas, which we were 
about to enter. 


In every direction, fields of swaying 
wheat stretched to the horizon. The novelty 
of their beauty was short-lived. For days 
I stared at the dreaded crop, moving past 
it but never beyond it. 


“We're not going to make it,’ I told 
Orlando. “We're stuck in the middle of the 
country between two shit-hole towns with 
grain silos as the only landmarks.” 


As another silo came into view, Orlando 
tried to motivate me. 


“All we can do is pedal,” he said. “We 
are almost there and this town has a swim- 
ming pool? 


The prospect of a busty lifeguard enticed 
me to pedal harder. 


The one redeeming thing about Kansas 
is that every town has a swimming pool... 
and cute lifeguards. This one had a 19-year- 
old who looked like a starlet. Five-foot-eight, 
auburn hair, piercing greens eyes, with light 
freckles on tanned skin. 


When Mary Beth removed her sarong, 
revealing the sharp “V” of a too small bikini 
bottom, I had lust in my heart. I then ogled 
her cleavage, which protruded from her 
red swimsuit top. 


>> CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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Map: Isaiah's trek by ferry, bicycle, 
train and plane. 


D: The author at Monarch Pass, Colorado. 
A: Crossing the Nevada-Utah border. 


B: Cycling near Bryce Canyon, Utah. 


E: Rocco Orlando (left) and Kramer (right) 
C: Sundown at Lake Powell, Utah. 


with local cyclists in Eureka, Kansas. 


F: A reflective moment in Jefferson City 
along the Missouri River. 
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‘You went farther 
than | thought 
you would.’ 


– Grandpa Duane 
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DO ASK, 


known as "Dont Ask, Don't Tell” was 

implemented by the Clinton Adminis- 
tration. The new regulations were based 
on the idea that open homosexuality 
would create a risk to morale, discipline 
and unit cohesion. 


Under "Dont Ask, Dont Tell? service 
members could not be asked about, nor 
discuss, their “same-sex orientation? Viola- 
tion of this policy would result in discharge 
from the service. 


I п 1993, a controversial military policy 


Last December, Congress voted to end the 
controversial policy and President Obama 
signed the repeal legislation. 


However, “Don't Ask, Don't Tell” will 
not be fully nullified until the Department 
of Defense's policy revisions receive final 
approval from the president, the secretary 
of defense and the chairman of the joint 
chiefs of staff. 


ARMY STAFF SERGEANT 

Jose Arias 

DOB: Nov. 12, 1982 

Hometown: Ontario, CA 

Service: Aug. 22, 2000 - Feb. 2, 2010 


ose Arias flaunts a T-shirt with "Queer" 
printed across his broad chest in the 
Veterans’ Resource Center. 


In the Photography Department's 
darkroom a few days later, his baby-blue 
T-shirt reads: “Real Men Beat Their Meat, 
Not Their Women and Children” 


Never hesitating to make a statement, 
Arias risked it all five years ago when he took 
a stand against "Dont Ask, Dont Tell” 

After five years of service, he accepted his 
homosexuality in September 2005. 

Arias chose to re-enlist for another four 
years, undertaking a personal mission to 
prove that gay people belong in the military. 

Altogether, he served nearly 10 
years — including two deployments to Iraq. 

“The second part of my enlistment was 
very much orientated to being gay in the 


NEWS FEATURE 


D О i E L L By Elliot Owen - Photographs by Jessica North 


Student Veterans Come Out 


The 60-day repeal process is not expected 
to begin until August. Until then, "Dont Ask, 
Dont Tell” remains in effect. 


The change comes too late for three City 
College students who served under "Dont 
Ask, Dont Tell? 


They are among the million gay, lesbian 
and bisexual veterans who have served 
our country. 


One dedicated half his service time to 
prove a point. The second was discharged for 
his honesty. And the third never looked back. 


They each reveal how “Don't Ask, Dont 
Tell” affected their lives. 


THREE WARS 

Jose Arias remembers the time a senior 
officer spotted him on his day off and later 
commented, “If you didn't walk around 
wearing a pink T-shirt, youd probably be 
an E-6 (Staff Sergeant) by now? 


1 


| did more for the cause 
of changing ‘Don't Ask, 
Don't Tell'than that queer 
guy who ... writes a check 
to HRC every month: 


Army — challenging those who thought 
I shouldn't be there? 


Having read the “Don't Ask, Dont Tell” 
policy many times, Arias understood the 
constraints he was working within. 


“I put my uniform on just like they did. 
I walked the streets just like they did. And 
I did my job to the utmost and more.” 


Although he never openly discussed his 
sexuality, he wore knee-high, patent leather 
boots around the base and carried a coffee 
mug decorated with a Human Rights Cam- 
paign blue and yellow "equality" sticker. 


"If people figured it out, I wasn't trying 
to hide it,” he said. 


Arias was stunned by the insinuation. 


Robert Rizo recalls sitting rigidly in front 
of his commanding officer. 


“This is going to be the most important 
step of my life? he remembers thinking. “Tm 
going to say, Tm a homosexual.” 


Nobody had asked - but Rizo told anyway. 


Meekoa Garnett remembers cleaning her 
Army barracks when she heard a knock on 
the door. 


“We have to put you on 24-hour 
suicide watch,” said her Sergeant. Garnett's 
ex-girlfriend had called the base to make 
trouble for her. 


“Why was it a girl who called and who is 
she to you?" the Sergeant asked. 


Ten minutes later, Garnett was placed on 
a cot next to the overnight duty desk, where 
she could be watched and questioned ... and 
where everyone could see her. 
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But it was never easy. Arias spent many 
days feeling disheartened. He still struggles 
noticeably while talking about the painful 
situations he experienced. 

The pink T-shirt incident clearly affect- 
ed him. 

“If I wasnt gay, basically Id probably be 
promoted,” he said. “It legitimately hurt 
because I saw that as a failure, being judged 
for my sexuality and not my skill level.” 

When Arias’ commanding officer found 
him scrubbing the word “faggot” off his door 
plate, he was embarrassed and hurt. 

"It was written in permanent ink so it 
wasnt coming off" he said. 

Bound by “Don't Ask Dont Tell? Arias 
couldnt complain. 


a 


DALEY 


‘You could talk to 
them at the gay bar 
but if you saw them 
on base — you couldn't 
even look their way: 
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Many times members of the queer 
community questioned his committment 
to gay rights because of his military service. 


"I did more for the cause of changing 
"Don't Ask, Dont Tell’ than that queer guy 
who owns a home in the Castro, has the 
perfect house, and writes a check to HRC 
(Human Rights Campaign) every month.” 

After nine years, five months and eleven 
days, Arias was honorably discharged. 

Liberated and eager to start a new chapter, 
he moved to the Haight and enrolled as a 
journalism major at City College. 

Arias remembers the first time he was 
able to live openly as a gay man. 

"I had dinner with someone of the same 
sex in a public place and didn't worry 


who was looking," he said. ^We went to the 
heart of the Castro and ordered everything 
on the menu.” 


When President Obama finally signed 
the repeal of “Don't Ask, Dont Tell,” Arias 
couldn't watch the news. 


"It was such an integral part of my life 
for such a long time, it was hard not to be 
emotional,” he said. 


"To the general public, the policy was 
such an abstract thing. For me, it was some- 
thing I lived with everyday. The news was 
stress I didn't need? 


NAVY SEAMAN 

Robert Rizo 

DOB: Nov. 16, 1985 

Hometown: Los Angeles, CA 
Service: Sept. 2, 2003 - Sept. 29, 2005 


S itting on a love seat in his one-bedroom 
apartment overlooking the Panhandle, 
Rizo takes out two paint swatches, one 
light blue and the other pale yellow. 


"My boyfriend and I are painting the apart- 
ment,” he says. “What color do you think? 
I think the yellow ... definitely the yellow” 


Rizos pronounced cheek bones, short 
bleach-blonde hair and dark brown eyes 
reveal his personable nature. 


He was one of the 726 service members 
discharged in 2005 for violating "Don't Ask, 
Don' Tell.” 


Raised by his extended family in Mexico, 
Rizo was 14 when he moved into a Los 
Angeles foster home. It would be the first 
of many. 


He was 16 when he received his GED. 
Anxious to leave foster care, he joined the 
Navy with his birth mother’s permission. 


By early 2004, he was stationed at a 
naval base in Sicily, Italy, where he served 
the next year. 

Rizo never addressed his sexuality until 
a fellow sailor approached him, seemingly 
knowing something he didn't. 

“How come I’ve never seen you at the 
gay bar?” she asked. 

"In Mexico we dont have gay people, 
we have hairdressers,’ Rizo said. 


“Why don't you come with me. Were 
going to introduce you to all the boys,” 
she said. 


A few months later, Rizo developed his 
first crush — on a man. 


"I was really happy. I had butterflies in 
my stomach,” he remembers. 


Over the next year, Rizo observed the 
gay sailor's unspoken protocol. 


“You could talk to them at the gay bar 
but if you saw them on base - you couldn't 
even look their way,’ he said. 


Rizo recalls wishing he had never been 
introduced to the military' s underground 
world of suppressed sexual identities. It was 
a fractured community rife with paranoia. 


Gay sailors lived in constant fear of being 
"outed" by each other. 


“I didnt like my world,’ Rizo said. “I 
couldn't be honest ... and would always 
be wrong? 


In August 2005, the 19-year-old seaman 
couldnt take it anymore. He approached 
an officer and asked to speak with him. 
They sat down in his office. 


“Tm a homosexual,’ Rizo said bluntly. 


“Т was happy to have said it but I felt a 
little scared,” he remembers. “I always say 
what I think is the truth.” 


Two weeks after “outing” himself, Rizo 
was flown to Norfolk, VA. Two days later, 
he was honorably discharged for “homo- 
sexual admission.” 


ARMY PRIVATE FIRST CLASS 
Meekoa Garnett 

DOB: April 15, 1986 

Hometown: Salina, Kansas 

Service: June 22, 2004 - Oct. 6, 2005 


Editors Note: Although Meekoa Garnett 
identifies as a transgender male, he will be 
referred to as female in this article during 
his military service, which occurred prior 
to his gender transition. 


he nurse says, “Take a deep breath? 

Meekoa Garnett inhales as a two-inch 
needle enters his gluteus maximus. Seconds 
pass. He exhales. One milliliter of testoster- 
one is now coursing through his veins. 


"The shot definitely hurts physically," he 
says, “but it feels good on the inside? 


Every other Friday, Garnett stops by a 
queer health clinic to undergo his hormone 
therapy. Born female, he began transition- 
ing eight months ago and now identifies 
as a transgender male. 


Garnett grew up confused because 
his biological sex conflicted with his gen- 
der identity. 

With the encouragement of an 
ex-girlfriend, Garnett enlisted in the Army 
after high school. In December 2004, she 
arrived at her permanent duty station: Fort 
Lewis, WA. 

“I got to my unit and realized I couldn't 
come out,’ Garnett recalls. “It was mostly 
guys and they were like, ‘Hooah! Don't be 
gay around me.” 


Homophobic jokes and bullying were 
commonplace, even among the female 


soldiers. Flying under the military's “gay-dar,’ 
Garnett suppressed her sexual identity. 


"I became a robot. I said to myself, ‘I have 
no attraction to anyone’ At times I struggled 
with attraction toward women ... I was 
afraid of getting caught.” 


Terrified of revealing her same-sex 
attraction, Garnett faked her feelings toward 
male soldiers. 


“I primarily dated men ... I used them as 
a cover ир” 


Garnett even pretended to have a fiancé. 


After six months in the military, Garnett 
started experiencing abdominal and leg pain, 
which caused her to miss trainings. Her 
superiors became concerned. 


And then Garnett ex-girlfriend called 
the base. 


"It was a reaction to a fight wed had. She 
wanted to get back at me;' Garnett said. 
"They put me on 24-hour suicide watch and 
questioned me throughout the night. To this 
day, I don't know what she said to them.” 
Each day was a struggle. Garnett’s 
health, military persona and personal life 
were in crisis. 
“I felt like I was being two-faced, like I 
was living a lie. It caused me a lot of stress. 
I couldn't be те” 
When Garnett’s unit was scheduled for 
deployment, she wasn't healthy enough to go. 
Considered medically unfit, Garnett was 
discharged on Oct. 6, 2005. 


She was ready to return home anyway. 


“My morale was low. I wasn't really 
giving my all because part of me was being 
restricted. At that point, I wanted to live my 
life and I couldnt live it in the military? 


The daily struggle caused Garnett to feel 
isolated and paranoid. 


^I wasnt myself in the military at all,” he 
said. “When I put on my uniform, I was a 
totally different person? 


Four years after being discharged, Garnett 
began to identify as male. 


Garnett learned about the repeal of “Don't 
Ask, Dont Tell” from an ex-girlfriend. It was 
a bitter-sweet moment. 


“Tm definitely happy about the repeal but 
also sad it took this long to happen;" he said. 


‘I felt like | was being two- 
faced, like | was living a lie. 
It caused me a lot of stress. 
| couldnt be me.’ 


ore than 14,000 service members 
have been discharged under “Don't 
Ask, Don't Tell” since 1993. 


From 2004 to 2009, the Government 
Accountability Office found that it cost 
the military $193 million to discharge 
approximately 3,680 service members for 
being gay, lesbian or bisexual. 


The $52,800 for each discharge could 
cover a four-year undergraduate education 
at UC Berkeley. 


Arias, Rizo, and Garnett currently receive 
Veterans Benefits that enable them to attend 
City College. 

Arias plans to transfer to a four-year 
university to study photojournalism. 

Rizo is studying biology at City College. 
Despite his administrative dismissal, he 
wants to re-enlist after "Don't Ask, Don't 
Tell" is repealed. 

Garnett studies computer network 
security on the Ocean campus. He is saving 
up to have "top surgery" (breast removal). 
After that, a hysterectomy. 

Smiling, he says, “I feel more and more 
myself everyday? 


E-mail Elliot Owen 
nabadu@gmail.com 
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Hall of Fame sports writer Nick Peters, in front of Willie Mays Plaza, began 
his career as sports editor of City College’s Guardsman student newspaper. 


A GIANT SPORTS WRITER 


ву Jaime Hayes From The Guardsman to the Hall of Fame 


With his right forearm curled against his side, 
71-year-old Nick Peters jokes about how he can only 
type with one hand now. 


"| used to be a two-pecker, but now l'm a one-pecker,’ 


he says. 


Diagnosed with a neurological disease known 
as spondylosis, he can no longer use his right hand — 
the hand he used to write with. 


"| went from 40- to 80-years-old in two years,” he said. 


Forgive the City College alumnus when he inquires 


about the student newspaper that he used to write for. 


"The Guardsmans still around, right?" 
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After all, he's a Baseball Hall of Famer now. He can't 
keep track of everything — especially experiences 
more than a half-century old. 


The former Guardsman sports editor certainly 
hasnt forgotten about his college years, even though 
he spent 47 seasons covering more than 5,000 Giants 
and A's baseball games for the Sacramento Bee, the 
San Francisco Chronicle, the Oakland Tribune and 
the Berkeley Gazette. 


Peters retired three years before his team won 
the World Series. 


Talk about torture. 


‘| loved City College. 

It opened my eyes. That's 

where | became serious 

about writing. | didn't care 

about any other subject: 
— Nick Peters 


“I was really happy for them although I felt 
a little left out,” he said. “But I'm not a Giants 
fan, I'm a baseball fan? 


Peters, who covered 20 World Series from 
1962 to 2002, said the Giants post-season 
games were his favorite. 


"Especially the '62 World Series; the As 
World Series in ’72, 73 and 74; the no-hitters 
I covered ... and the thrill of opening day? 


He still remembers being at the '99 
All-Star game at Fenway Park in Boston 
when his boyhood idol, Ted Williams, 
was honored. 


Considered one of the most memorable 
moments in baseball, the 80-year-old legend 
was driven in a golf cart to the pitcher's 
mound, where he was surrounded by the 
All-Star players and a couple dozen Hall of 
Famers as he threw out the first ball. 


“T like the Giants,” Peters said, “but the Red 
Sox will always be my favorite team because 


Ted Williams is my favorite player of all time? 


Peters now shares the same Hall of 
Fame-status with his hero. 


Two years after his retirement, Peters’ 
sports writing career culminated with his 
induction into the National Baseball Hall 
of Fame in 2009. Elected by the Baseball 
Writers’ Association, he received the J.G. 
Taylor Spink Award for his contributions 
to print journalism. 


"It was a total shock,” he said. “I never 
campaigned for it and never expected it. 
I simply did what I loved to do.” 


Major League Baseball Commissioner 
Bud Selig presided over the Hall of Fame 
induction ceremony held in Cooperstown, 
NY, that year. 


Three hundred people attended the 
outdoor ceremony, including Peters' wife, 
daughter and three grandchildren, 48 Hall 
of Famers and Willie Mays, who came to 
support his friend. 


When he took the podium to accept 
his award, Peters said: "I'm extremely grate- 
ful and humbled to be standing here before 
the great players I covered — to receive this 
recognition for doing something I loved and 
was fortunate to get paid for it.” 


Shortly after his induction, the media 
interview room that he spent so much time 
in at AT&T Park was named in his honor. 


Peters notes that he retired in 2007, the 
same year Barry Bonds played his last game 
for the Giants. 


"I made it into the Hall of Fame before 
he did,” he said, laughing. “But I will vote 
for him because he deserves it.” 


Peters grew up in the Sunset District 
with his younger sister, Barbara. 


“I was a big fan of the San Francisco 
Seals and started going to games in 1950,” 
Peters said. ^While other kids were watch- 
ing TV, I was listening to games on the 
radio. I learned baseball by watching them 
and I was sad to see them go? 


Peters wanted to play baseball in high 
school but said he wasn’t good enough. 
That's when he started writing. 


Jasper Luppino, a long-time friend 
from Aptos Junior High, remembers playing 
baseball with him at Larsen Park on 19th 
Avenue as a pre-teen. 


“He could pitch a good curve ball, but his 
hitting ... well, it was ОК Luppino said. 


Peters graduated from Lincoln High 
School, attended CCSF from 1957 to 1959 
and went on to San Jose State, where he 
earned a bachelor’s degree in journalism 
in 1961. 

“I loved City College,” Peters said. “It 
opened my eyes. That’s where I became 
serious about writing. I didn’t care about 
any other subject. 


He was a sports editor for two years on 
the Guardsman. That’s where he met one of 
his best friends, Donn Bernstein, who later 
became an ABC College Sports reporter. 
They both say the paper had a major impact 
on their careers. 

“That paper started our brotherhood,’ said 
Bernstein. “He was my mentor.” 
Peters loved writing for the Guardsman. 
“What a great experience for an aspiring 
journalist,’ he said. 

The San Francisco Chronicle hired Peters 

as a copy boy in 1961. His favorite CCSF 


PROFILE 


professor, Joan Nourse, had connections 
there and helped him get his foot in the door. 


Although it was an entry-level position, 


it was the start of his career. 


His dream job had to be put on hold, 
when two months later he was drafted into 
the Army and sent to Alaska. It was an 
unwelcome, but short, interruption. 


His first night in Anchorage, Peters went 
to a bar, where he met a public information 
officer for “The Pioneer,’ an Army weekly. 

“Fate is a funny thing. They hired me on 
the spot, saving me from infantry duty.” 

Working for The Pioneer gave him 
confidence. He developed his work ethic by 
competing with daily civilian publications. 

While stationed at Fort Richardson, Peters 
won the Alaska Sportswriter of the Year 


Award two years in a row. 


In 1963 he came back to San Francisco 
and landed a job at the now-defunct 
Berkeley Gazette, a weekly publication. 
Within a year, he was sports editor. 

Peters claims he never needed to write 
a resume. “There were plenty of jobs back 
then,” he says. 

From the beginning, baseball was his 
favorite sport. 
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Nick Peters’ press pass from the 1962 World 
Series at Candlestick Park hangs in his office. 
Relics from over 50 years of sports report- 
ing pack his Elk Grove home. 
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"I enjoyed covering all sports, but I really 
wanted to be a beat writer and see the 
Berkeley Gazette cover the Giants.” 


He started by covering the Giants on his 
own, going to every home game. He became 
a stringer for the Gazette in 1964. 


Peters was in Montreal covering a game 
when he met his wife, Lise Poirier, in 1971. 
The next year they were married. 


Lise, a Canadian, says she didn't know 
much about baseball until she met her 
husband. At games, while he worked, she 
would sit behind home plate where diehard 
fans helped her understand the game. 


“He had me close enough to the press box 
to make sure I didn't fall asleep,” she said. 


Peters has one daughter from a previous 
marriage. Lisa Mendez is 41 and lives in 
Tracy with her three daughters. 


Her father took her to a lot of games 
when she was younger. She remembers sit- 
ting just above the press box at Candlestick 
with season ticket holders who doted on 


‘You want the reader 
to say, “Boy, that's 
a great reporter. Now 
| know everything 
about the story: 

— Nick Peters 
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Giants pins fill a glass case in Peter's office. His wife Lise says “he can't throw anything away,’ 
as evidenced by his museum quality collection of baseball memorabilia. 


her like a granddaughter. After the game she 
was allowed in the press box to wait for her 
dad to finish his story. 


She says of the Hall of Fame ceremony, 
"It was a very surreal moment. It's one of the 
best memories I have of my dad? 


Friends and former colleagues remember 
Peters' dry sense of humor. They nicknamed 
him “Nick the Greek? 


San Francisco Chronicle sports column- 
ist Bruce Jenkins remembers working with 
him at the Gazette in the late '70s. 


He says the future Hall of Famer had 
a knack for getting quotes. 


Roger Maris, the Yankees home run king, 
told Peters what he thought of Candlestick 
when it first opened. 


“The trouble with this ballpark,” he said, 
"is that they built it alongside the bay. They 
should have built it under the bay? 


Peters never hesitated to go up to players 
in the locker room after a loss. 


“When you've contributed to losing 
a game, the last thing you want to do is 
talk about it; Jenkins said. “With an artistic 
ability to phrase questions, Nick Peters 
could go up to any of the players and get 
a quote. I really admired him for that? 

Luppino said Peters wrote with candor 

but was very direct. He respected the people 
he interviewed. 

“He didn’t flower anything up ... it was 
true media coverage,” his friend said. 


After five years of reporting, Peters 
said he stopped being a fan in order to 
become an objective reporter. 

“You have to be a reporter, not a writer,’ 
Peters told CCSF Professor Jon Rochmis 
when they worked together at the Berkeley 
Gazette. "You want the reader to say, 


"Boy, that's a great reporter. Now I know 


everything about the story? 


Peters worked around the clock, seven 
days a week. 


“I took my job very seriously,’ he said. 


In 1979, he was hired by the Oakland 
Tribune, where he continued covering the 
Giants. Then in 1988 he started working 
for the Sacramento Bee. 


Asa reporter, he loved being on the 
road. And he drove everywhere. He 
preferred sports cars — vintage MGBs 
in particular. His wife often accompanied 
him on those trips. 


Jenkins remembers him as a fast driver. 


“He was always in hurry? 


And according to colleagues, he never 
missed a deadline. 


While driving three colleagues to the 
1983 World Series, he stopped to get gas 
between Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
Eager to get there, Peters sped off after 
filling the tank, forgetting Examiner sports 
writer Glenn Schwarz in the restroom. 


A mile down the road, passenger 
Dave Newhouse looked back and asked, 


“Wheres Glenn?” 


“That moment captured Peter’s personality,” 
Schwarz said. 


Punctual, passionate and preoccupied. 
His mind was always on his job. 


“Т never saw him out of character,’ said 
Jenkins. “Just like his reporting, he was 
always consistent. And while most beat 
writers are known for their colorful articles, 
Peters wrote in a matter-of-fact way without 
any opinion. He mastered the essence of 
what a Hall of Fame sports writer should be.” 


Peters, the author of five books, showed 
his flair for humor when he wrote “Tales 
from the San Francisco Giants Dugout?” 


“Valmy Thomas was minding his busi- 
ness while shaving in the clubhouse shower 
room at Connie Mack Stadium, July 24th, 
1958, during a trip to Philadelphia. Suddenly, 
an electrical storm produced a bolt of 
lighting that shocked the Giants’ catcher. 


| didn’t expect any 
awards, | simply 
loved to write. | miss 
it tremendously: 

— Nick Peters 


"It shot through a window, bounced 
off the metal whirlpool tub and struck the 
pipes under the washbasin Thomas was 
using. Sparks lighted up the room, but 
Thomas calmly continued to shave follow- 
ing a brief pause. 


“Tt never strikes twice in the same place; 
Thomas explained with a smile.” 


The white-bearded Hall of Famer has 
been to every Giants home opener for the 
past 52 years, but regrets not being able 
to cover last year’s World Series. When 
the orange and black defeated the Texas 
Rangers last November, Peters was home 
in Sacramento watching it on TV. 


Although he has a lifetime pass to 
Giants games, he now prefers staying away 
from crowds. His spondylosis, can cause 
severe pain in the neck, shoulders, arms, 
back and legs. 


In his free time, Peters listens to jazz, 
watches sports on ТУ and writes previews 
for the Giants spring training programs. 
He loves aged Scotch and collecting base- 
ball memorabilia. 


The walls inside of his four-bedroom, 
two-bath ranch-style home in Elk Grove 
resemble Cooperstown. Everything from 
bobble heads to press passes to World Series 
bats to autographed photographs, programs, 
baseball cards and baseballs. The throne in 
his bathroom looks like home plate. 


The blue 2008 Nissan Rogue, which he 
cant drive anymore, sits idly in the driveway. 


He spends spring at his condo in Arizona 
with his wife, where he can be close to the 
sport he loves. 


"I didn't expect any awards, I simply loved 
to write,” Peters said of his career. “I miss 
it tremendously? 


Nick Peters shows off his extensive collection 
including a personalized and signed Giants 
jersey and photographs of his induction into 
the Hall of Fame. 
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He covered the Giants from the time 
they arrived in San Francisco with Willie 
Mays, right up to Barry Bonds’ record- 
breaking home runs. 

As he sits at home, surrounded by his 
baseball memorabilia, Peters watches the 
Giants and the Oakland А$ during the final 
2011 pre-season game. He smiles and says, 


“Ihave no complaints. I've lived a great life 


and I'm quite satisfied.” 


In his book, “Tales from the Giants 
Dugout;' Peters remembers back to when it 
all started. 


"It was a perfect day at Seals Stadium 
on April 15, 1958, when the Giants and the 
Dodgers introduced major league base- 
ball to the West Coast before an over-flow 
crowd of 23,448. For the partisans, it was 
storybook stuff. 


"(Rookie first baseman) Orlando Cepeda 
hit a 370-foot homer to right center ... 
Willie Mays contributed a two-run single, 
lost his cap chasing down a fly in center, 
and summed it up: It's like a World Series? 


E-mail Jaime Hayes 
jaime.hayes@yahoo.com 


B r ea k [ n g A Way Cycling Cross Country 


>> CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 


Itried to think of a come on. The 
possibilities were heavenly ... the reality — 
torturous. 


She seemed receptive to my advances. 
She smiled, flirted and asked incredulously 
why I was riding cross country. 


Faced with what appeared to be skepti- 
cism instead of admiration, I was forced to 
ask myself the same thing. I didn't have an 
answer. The conversation was over. But it 
stuck in my mind and so did she. 

I kept pedaling without knowing if I 
wanted to continue. The trip was supposed 


to be meaningful yet I felt without purpose. 


ON THE FOURTH OF JULY, WE SLEPT IN A 

park near the Missouri border as fireworks 

competed with storm clouds in the sky. 
We ate breakfast the next morning at 

a diner that had all-you-can-eat cinna- 

mon rolls. Orlando was in a good mood, 


but I was nervous. All through Kansas I 
struggled. It was more mental than physical. 
Now it was time to tell Orlando what I had 
resolved to do. 
I waited until he finished his third 

cinnamon roll, then sprung the news. 

“Т don't want to do this anymore,’ I told 
Orlando. 


“The worst is behind us,’ he assured me. 

“But so is the best, I said. 

"You're right,’ he said. “What are you 
going to do?” 

"I'm going to Chicago,’ I said. “I've never 
been and I have family in Milwaukee? 


He agreed to accompany me if we biked 
there together. 

We followed the Katy Trail across 
Missouri. 
The abandoned railroad bed, which had been 
converted into a wild and scenic trail that 
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paralleled the Missouri River, seemed a safe 
bet. But it was paved with crushed limestone 
that became quicksand when wet. Since it 
rained all week, our bicycles were caked with 
mud, which hindered their performance and 
slowed us down. 


Two miles from the end of the trail, I 
tumbled into a roadside ditch. The rear rim 
cracked, a spoke hung loose and the inner 
tube burst. I couldn't ride it and had to roll 
the bike to St. Charles, Missouri. The local 
bike mechanic said the entire wheel needed 
to be replaced and he didnt have the parts. 


The wheel was broken and so was I. 


AFTER ORLANDO AND I BOARDED A TRAIN 
to Chicago, we sat there and reminisced as 

if the trip had ended years ago. As we 
hurtled past cornfields, I realized it was the 
first time I had been in a fast moving vehicle 
since the Vallejo ferry. 


Orlandos father booked reservations 
for us at the Hyatt. After 42 days of sleeping 
in tents and half a dozen shoddy motels, 
plunging into a soft bed was heaven. 


Although I didn't make it to the Atlantic, 
I did cover 2,500 miles — two thirds of the 
United States. 


"You went farther than I thought you 
would;' my grandpa Duane said. 


My thirst for adventure had been quen- 
ched, for the time being. 


After flying back to San Francisco, 
I registered as a full-time student at City 
College. Settling into life here, I felt a 
sense of accomplishment. 


In everyday life, I cope with greater chal- 
lenges than I did on the road. It's sometimes 
easier to roam without responsibility than 
to settle down. 


I understand now why Orlando wanted 
to do it again. There's beauty in freedom. 


Daydreaming in class one day, I began 
to plan my next bike trip. I am already train- 
ing for The Northern Tier, from Washington 
to Maine. Four thousand, two hundred and 
eighty-six miles. 
E-mail Isaiah Kramer 

isaiahjkramerggmail.com 
Lifting his fully-loaded 65-pound. bike 
above his head, Kramer wades in the ocean 
at Kirby Cove below the Marin Headlands. 


REALIZE YOUR DREAM AT MILLS COLLEGE. 


Mills offers talented women who 
want an exceptional and personal 
education the ability to: 


* Transfer in fall or spring. 
* Get the classes you need to 
graduate on time. 


Oakland, CA 
admission@mills.edu 
www.mills.edu/transfer 


* Earn a merit scholarship from 
$8,000 to full tuition. 


* Transfer with no minimum 


number of credits. CALL 800.87.MILLS 


* Transfer without completing 
your GE requirements. 


CITY COLLEGE 
BOOKSTORES 


One-Stop Shopping on Campus 


Alemany · Chinatown · Downtown · John Adams - Mission - Ocean 


New & Used Textbooks 
School, Art and General Office Supplies 


Bookstore Annex on Phelan Avenue 


Computer Software 
Sodas and Snacks 

CCSF Logo Clothing 
Sweatshirts and T-Shirts 
Mugs and Hats 
Backpacks and More 


For more information, please visit ccsf.edu/bookstore 


MAKING THE WORLD MORE... 


FOR MORE INFORMATION. 


DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM 
FALL 2011 SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


JOUR 19 CONTEMPORARY NEWS MEDIA 
MWF 9:00-10:00 AM OCEAN GONZALES 
T 6:30-9:30 PM MISSION GRAHAM 


JOUR21 NEWS WRITING AND REPORTING 
MWF 10:00-11:00 AM OCEAN GONZALES 
T 6:30-9:30 PM MISSION ROCHMIS 


JOUR22 FEATURE WRITING 
w 6:30-9:30 PM MISSION GRAHAM 
R 6:30-9:30 PM MISSION ROCHMIS 


JOUR 23 ELECTRONIC COPY EDITING 
w 6:30-9:30 PM MISSION ROCHMIS 


JOUR 24 NEWSPAPER LABORATORY 
MWF  12:00-1:00 PM GONZALES 
plus 4 hours lab by arrangement 


JOUR 25 EDITORIAL MANAGEMENT 
MWF 1:00-2:00 PM OCEAN GONZALES 


JOUR 29 MAGAZINE EDITING AND PRODUCTION 
M 6:30-8:30 PM MISSION GRAHAM 


plus 3 hours lab by arrangement 


JOUR 30C SELECTED TOPICS IN JOURNALISM 
HOURS ARRANGED OCEAN GONZALES 


JOUR 31 INTERNSHIP EXPERIENCE 
HOURS ARRANGED OCEAN GONZALES 


JOUR37 INTRODUCTION TO PHOTOJOURNALISM 
w 6:30-9:30 PM MISSION LIFLAND 


JOUR38 INTERMEDIATE PHOTOJOURNALISM 
R 6:30-9:30 PM MISSION LIFLAND 


www.ccsf.edu/Departments/Journalism/ 
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ROXIE DELI 


Custom-Made Sandwiches & Deli Trays 


A tiny corner market with a big Brooklyn feel right here in San Francisco 


* Wine & Liquor Two Locations: 
* Lottery * 1901 San Jose Ave at San Juan 
*500 Kirkham at 9th Ave 


415.587.2345 


* Groceries 
• BART & Muni Passes 


Supporting City College sports for more than 30 years! 
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JOURNALISM 29 JOURNALISM 29 

"MAGAZINE EDITING AND PRODUCTION 
MONDAYS 6:30 PM TO 8:30 PM 
http://etc- magazine.com 


аве і info. 
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